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THOMAS JEFFERSON AND 
INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY 


HOMAS JEFFERSON believed in the liberty of the people, 

the liberty of each individual making up the body of the peo- 

ple. He believed in government to keep the strong from 
oppressing the weak, but he did not want too much government to 
interfere with the freedom and happiness of the people as had the 
government of the American colonies under the King of England. 
Jefferson said at one time that he envied the Indian because he had 
almost perfect freedom, or he was subject to less restraint of govern- 
ment than the people who considered themselves civilized. 

Jefferson believed with John Locke that all men are created 
equally free and independent and are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights among which are life, liberty and property. 
Jefferson did not believe that a man’s life should be taken for trying 
to enjoy freedom in the pursuit of happiness, or that his property 
should be confiscated by high taxes as he and other patriots were 
afraid that the English would do in the colonies. These were the 
thoughts running through the minds of Jefferson and his coworkers 
when they were drawing up the Declaration of Independence to show 
the world why they rebelled against the British Empire. 

In taking the position that all men are created equally free and 
independent, Jefferson had in mind all human beings—even the 
Negroes who at that time, as a large majority, were held here ‘as 
slaves. Jefferson himself owned slaves, but throughout his career 
as a public man he contended that slavery was an evil. He believed 
that the states should abolish the evil by peaceful means and that the 
freedmen should be colonized on the Western lands or in some for- 
eign country and have a chance to develop a nation of their own. 

He had some doubts as to the mental capacity of the Negro 
but did not consider that a reason for holding the race in bondage. 
He estimated the poetry of Phillis Wheatley as “beneath the 
dignity of criticism,” but he was more impressed with Banneker’s 
achievements which, because of his doubts as to the mental capacity 
of the Negro, Jefferson suspected were due to help from his white 
neighbor Ellicott. Yet, Jefferson appreciated Banneker’s ability to 
the extent of securing his appointment on the L’Enfant Commission 
that laid out Washington in the District of Columbia. 

As late as 1815, moreover, Jefferson was pleased to receive at 
Monticello Julius Melbourn, a former slave who after securing his 
freedom and acquiring an education desired to meet the Sage of Mon- 
ticello to discuss with him questions of literature, science and phil- 
osophy. Jefferson treated Melbourn cordially during the week the 
latter spent in that neighborhood, granted him the use of his library, 
and had him dine at his home with white notables of that community. 

(Continued on page 166) 
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JEFFERSON AND DEMOCRACY 


E all love legends. Almost 
as popular as the legend 
of Washington and the 


cherry tree is the legend of the 
simple, democratic Thomas Jeffer- 
son who walked to the new Cap- 
itol Building to take the oath of 
office as President of the United 
States. Alas! the legend is not 
true. Jefferson drove to the Cap- 
itol in the usual manner. Yet, we 
somehow feel that he would just 
as soon have walked. Perhaps 
someone said so at the time and 
that is how the legend started. 


Jefferson, we know, believed in 
democracy. But exactly what did 
he understand by democracy? Did 
he believe that the President-elect 
of this great country really ought 
to walk to the Capitol to take the 
oath of office? It is well to try to 
answer such questions in this year 


when, in the midst of war, we are 
stopping to dedicate to Jefferson’s 
memory a great memorial in the 


city of Washington. The third 
President was born just two hun- 
dred years ago. 

In the Declaration of Independ- 
ence Jefferson wrote “that all men 
are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” Most of 
this famous document is devoted 
to showing in detail how the King 
of Great Britain had violated these 
rights. Now it is easy to com- 
plain about what others do, but 
it is not always easy to do better 
oneself. Jefferson and those who 
worked with him to make this coun- 


try independent soon had a chance 


to show that they could do better 
than the king. Their cause won. 
If they had merely taken over the 
king’s powers they would be en- 
titled only to our contempt. But 
no, they did much more than that. 
They tried to establish a govern- 


By Cart L. LOKKE 


ment, free of the abuses of the old 
royal government. 

At first, however, the new gov- 
ernment bore some of the outward 
marks of the old system. Under 
Washington and Adams the office 
of the President was surrounded 
with pomp and glitter. The stiff, 
formal receptions called levees, 
which they held, reminded people 
of courts in Europe. Then took 
place what Jefferson called “the 
great revolution of 1800.” Jeffer- 
son himself became President. He 
did away with the practice of hold- 
ing levees. A democratic era had 
begun. 

When a man becomes President 
of the United States it is custom- 
ary for him to make a speech set- 
ting forth what he believes in and 
what he intends to do. Jefferson 
made such a speech on March 4, 
1801. This speech shows that he 
remembered well the abuses he 
had spoken against in the Declara- 
tion of Independence 25 years be- 
fore. It is almost as famous as the 
Declaration itself. It is probably 
the best expression of the demo- 


eratic principles on which this 
country rests. 


As Jefferson saw them these 
principles are equal justice, free- 
dom of religion, freedom of the 
press, majority rule, trial by jury, 
payment of debts, economy in the 
public expense, habeas corpus, su- 
premacy of the civil over the mili- 
tary authority, and friendship 
with all foreign nations. Let us 
see what each of these principles 
means. ' 


Equal justice means that in the 
courts every man should be treated 
the same as every other man. It 
makes no difference whether he 
is rich or poor, white or black, 
Protestant or Catholic. 


Freedom of religion means that 
a man is free to worship God as 
he pleases. He may go to the Bap- 
tist Church, to the Methodist 
Church, to the Catholic Church, 
or to no church at all. The Gov- 
ernment supports no church and 
has no voice in the choice of min- 
isters and priests. 

Freedom of the press means that 
a man may write what he pleases. 
He is not obliged to get the per- 
mission of the Government before 
publishing a book or a newspaper. 
He may attack the President him- 
self. 


Majority rule means that if a 
candidate running for office re- 
ceives a clear majority of the votes 
east in the election his right to 
hold the office cannot be ques- 
tioned. Those who do not like 
him ean try to elect another man 
at the next election. 


Trial by jury means that a man 
accused of a crime is entitled to 
have his fate decided by twelve 
persons picked for the purpose to 
hear the evidence for and against 
him. 

Habeas corpus (in Latin, you 
may have the body) means that a 
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man thrown into jail has the right 
to demand that cause be shown 
for keeping him there. If cause 
cannot be shown he must be re- 
leased. 

Supremacy of the civil over the 
military authority means that sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines take 
orders from a commander-in-chief, 
the President of the United States, 
who, of course, is elected by the 
people. The President acts di- 
rectly through the Secretaries of 
War and the Navy who are civil- 
ians like himself. 

Payment of debts means that if 
we borrow money from someone 
we must pay it back at the time 
promised. The same rule applies 
to a bill for goods at a store. No 
country is healthy when its citi- 
zens fail to pay their debts. 

Economy in the public expense 
means that the Government, like 
the private citizen, should be care- 
ful not to spend more than it re- 
ceives and thus pile up a debt. The 
Treasury must be kept on a sound 
basis. 


nations 


Friendship with all 
means that our country should be 
on friendly terms with other coun- 
tries in the world without favoring 
one more than another. By follow- 
ing this principle our country 


hopes to promote peace. In time 
of war, naturally, the United 
States favors friendly nations and 
opposes unfriendly or enemy na- 
tions. 

Such were the democratic prin- 
ciples of which Jefferson spoke on 
that March day in 1801. The new 
President was too wise a man to 
believe that we would always be 
able to uphold these principles. 
In times of crisis one or more 
might be put aside. At the close 
of his speech, therefore, he said 
that “should we wander from them 
in moments of error or of alarm, 
let us hasten to retrace our steps 
and to regain the road which alone 
leads to peace, liberty, and safety.” 

No, Jefferson probably did not 
believe that the President-elect 
ought to walk to the Capitol to 
take the oath of office. He had 


the good sense, it seems, to recog- 
nize that the people expect a cer- 
tain amount of ceremony on such 
occasions, that they want some- 
thing out of the ordinary. At the 
same time Jefferson clearly saw 
no reason why the chief represen- 
tative of the people should lose 
his head over holding the highest 
position in the land. He himself 
took the honor calmly. Other 
things seemed more important. 
Years later in writing his own 
epitaph he ignored the period of 
the Presidency entirely. The epi- 
taph reads: “Here was buried 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, of the Statute of Vir- 
ginia for Religious Freedom, and 
Father of the University of Vir- 
ginia.” 





Books 


Of the many books on Jefferson 
thousands may be mentioned, but 
there are few books which have 
any special bearing on Jefferson 
and the freedom of the Negro. Gen- 
eral works devote sufficient space 
to Jefferson’s attitude on slavery 
to give it passing mention, and 
often then with some comment that 
he did not understand the Negro 
and was too much of a theorist. It 
has been considered necessary to 
make such an explanation to bring 
Jefferson’s philosophy more in con- 
formity with that of the slave- 
holder. Some of these in trying to 
explain away Jefferson’s high 
ground for freedom take the posi- 
tion of Edmund Randolph who said 
that Negroes were not considered 
in drawing up the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence be- 
cause they were not constituent 
members of society. Jefferson, how- 
ever, showed that he believed the 
Negro was entitled to freedom. 

In the Jeffersonian Encyclopedia 
the reader may find many sayings 
of Jefferson and in a way under- 
stand his attitude on the Negro. 
These quotations, like those in a 
book recently published under the 
title of Jefferson Himself by Ber- 
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nard Mayo, however, may be more 
misinforming than informing. Jef- 
ferson’s comments on slavery and 
the Negro in general have never 
been scientifically studied. Quota- 
tions must be considered in their 
historical setting. Not only should 
we know what a man said but when 
he said it and why he said it. What 
a man says today may not mean 
the same thing twenty years from 
now even when expressed in the 
same language. The hurried meth- 
od of compiling these utterances 
on the Negro has been the rule in 
making statements with respect to 
what the Sage of Monticello 
thought on this question. 


The biographies of Jefferson 
available for school children follow 
the usual style of emphasizing those 
things in his life which appeal es- 
pecially to people of today; and 
most persons are not interested in 
humanity. They are not concerned 
about equality and justice except 
so far is it applies to one race only. 
Contrary to Jefferson’s desires, 
they would have us use the con- 
tributions he made to advance the 
particular race to which he be- 
longed. In this respect these au- 
thors do Jefferson and his time a 
great injustice. 

To understand Jefferson and his 
fight for the freedom of all man- 
kind it may be better to have the 
students read some of the works 
of Jefferson. While he was.a deep 
thinker his language is usually 
clear and to the point. He ex- 
pressed himself in such plain words 
and led such a simple life that we 
can understand him better through 
his own works. American history 
is so often distorted or written from 
a bias that to know the truth chil- 
dren, as far as they are able in their 
early school career, must learn to 
examine some things for them- 
selves. When the thoughts of an- 
other man pass through a biased 
mind to another mind in the plastic 
stage untold harm may be done in 
teaching the half truth or no truth 
at all. Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth will make you free. 
But where is the truth? Who brings 
it? How does he present it? 
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Julius Melbourn’s Account of His Visit to 
Thomas Jefferson at Monticello in I815 


FTER I had completed my 
A settlement with the execu- 
tor of Mrs. Melbourn, I 
made preparation for a northern 
tour, and in July, 1815, com- 
menced my journey. I had heard 
Mr. Jefferson so much talked of, 
had read so much about him in the 
newspapers, and so much of his 
own writings, of which I was a 
great admirer, that my curiosity 
was intense to see and converse 
with that great man. At my re- 
quest Mr. Pendleton gave me a 
letter of introduction to him, 
which was the only letter I took 
with me. Mr. Pendleton, accord- 
ing to my expressed desire, in his 
communication to Mr. Jefferson 
stated briefly my history, or so 
much of it as was necessary, to 
apprize him that I was born a 
slave, and that I was partially of 
African descent.’ 
I traveled by stage coach on the 
old route to Norfolk, in Virginia. 
. From Norfolk I went to Mon- 
ticello, and on my arrival there 
was much gratified to learn that 
Mr. Jefferson was at home. I was 
conducted to his study, or read- 
ing room, where I found him sit- 
ting at a table covered 
with books and papers. 
He arose when I en- 
tered, and received me 
with great politeness 
and apparent cordiality. 
I instantly found myself 
at perfect ease in his 
presence. Though he 
was not, and I pre- 
sume never had been, a 
handsome man, there 
was such strong evi- 
dence of high intel- 
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leigh, North Carolina, took 
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lectual power in his forehead, and 
in the form of his face and head, 
that I could not fail of admiring 
him. A _ philosophical calmness 
and a glow of benevolence were 
so visibly expressed in his counte- 
nance, and so distinctly marked 
every feature of his face, that 
while he was reading Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s letter, and before he had 
uttered a word, I was charmed 
with him, and loved him as an old 
and familiar friend. I suppose 
that that part of Mr. Pendleton’s 
letter, which stated that I was 
born a slave, and was of African 
descent, excited his curiosity, for 
he immediately commenced a con- 
versation, evidently with a view 
to ascertain the strength of my 
mind, and to what degree it had 
been cultivated. He inquired of 
me whether I had seen the build- 
ing then lately erected for the 
University of Virginia, and said 
he intended it should be free for 
the instruction of all sects and 
colors. He expressed his deep 
anxiety for the improvement of 
the minds, and elevation of the 
characters of, as he was pleased 
to call them, “our colored breth- 


mantird 
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ren.” He then spoke of the state 
of English and American litera- 
ture, and of some of the most emi- 
nent authors, whose books gen- 
erally constitute the libraries of 
gentlemen in England and the 
United States; pausing at such 
points as were calculated to call 
out a reply from me—no doubt 
for the purpose of ascertaining 
what I had read, and what reflec- 
tion I had made. I recollect of 
expressing, in the course of our 
conversation, a very high opinion 
of Montesquieu’s Npirit of the 
Laws, and of Hume as an historian. 
He said he thought Montesquieu was 
too partial to the British constitu- 
tion ; it was his beau ideal of a per- 
fect government, in which, said he, 
it is well known I differ widely 
from him. Montesquieu, however, 
he said, ought to be excused, for 
the British constitution, if that 
may be called a constitution, which 
is unwritten, and which concedes 
unrestricted and omnipotent power 
to the executive and legislative de- 
partments, when combined, was un- 
questionably the freest and best in 
the world, when Montesquieu wrote. 
There is less excuse for the eulogy 
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the name of the family in 
which he was brought up as 
a slave and finally freed and 
educated and made the heir 
of an estate of $30.000. 
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pronounced by my old friend, Mr. 
John Adams, on the British con- 
stitution, in his defense of the 
American government, because Mr. 
Adams wrote after elaborate dis- 
cussions respecting human rights, 
and the principles of government, 
which occurred during the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

‘‘Mr. Hume,’’ said Mr. Jefferson, 
‘was a profound and subtle rea- 
soner, and an acute metaphysician ; 
as an historian, too, he is very able, 
and arranges, systematizes, and 
generalizes with great skill and tal- 
ent, but he wrote to please the Eng- 
lish aristocracy; and I think from 
high veneration, and perhaps in- 
nate love of hereditary power, he 
imbibed such a contempt for the 
masses, that he became insensible 
to human rights; or rather, he 
seems to have forgotten that they 
had any rights, or if they had, he 
believed that they were utterly in- 
capable of judging of what was for 
their best good. He labors through 
the whole of his history to repre- 
sent the actions of the masses as 
absurd, and to east ridicule and 
contempt upon all their attempts 
to regain their natural rights. It 
is painful that so profound a think- 
er, and so able a philosopher as 
David Hume should have finally 
settled down in the professed belief 
that the fitness of things required 
that an immense majority of men 
should be slaves to a pitiful minor- 
ity of their brethren. His venera- 
tion and love for the aristocracy, 
increased, perhaps, by his pecuni- 
ary interest (and if so, he was mean 
as well as unprincipled) induced 
in his mind conclusions which ren- 
der him (Mr. Jefferson here spoke 
with some warmth) a traitor to hu- 
man nature.”’ 

I remained in the neighborhood 
of Monticello nearly a week, and 
spent a portion of every day in Mr. 
Jefferson’s library, at his pressing 
invitation. On Tuesday before I 
left those quiet philosophical 
shades, I received a card from Mr. 
Jefferson, inviting me to dine in 
company with a few friends the 
next day at four o’clock. I went 
to his house and found there Chief 


Justice Marshall, Mr. Wirt,? Mr. 
Samuel Dexter of Boston, and Dr. 
Samuel L. Mitchell of New York. 
The Chief Justice had come into 
the neighborhood on some business 
pertaining to the University, Mr. 
Wirt was on his annual visit to Mr. 
Jefferson, and Mr. Dexter and Dr. 
Mitchell, being on a tour to South 
Carolina, so arranged their journey 
as on their way to call on the old 
sage at Monticello. I was announced 
as a young gentleman from North 
Carolina,—introduced by Mr. Pen- 
dleton, who was well known to most 
of the persons present, 

It will be recollected that in the 
year 1798 Judge Marshall was a 
Virginia Federalist, that he was 
a favorite of the then President, 
Mr. John Adams, who appointed 
him Ambassador to France, Secre- 
tary of State, and afterwards Chief 
Justice of the United States. It is 
only necessary to remark, that be- 
fore and during the presidency of 
Mr. Jefferson, in consequence of 
political differences, a coldness had 
existed between him and the Chief 
Justice; and I could perceive for 
a time some restraint in the deport- 
ment of the latter when addressing 
the former. Mr. Dexter was, dur- 
ing the presidency of the elder 
Adams, an ardent Federalist and 
Secretary of the War Department. 
After the election of Mr. Jefferson 
in 1800, he retired from the field 
of politics, and devoted himself to 
the practice of law, and at the time 
I first saw him, was regarded as one 
of the most, if not the most, elo- 
quent and eminent lawyer in New 
England. During the war which 
had just closed, Mr. Dexter, with- 
out abandoning any of the political 
doctrines which he held when in 
an executive department under Mr. 
Adams, differed from his party 
generally; for he thought it the 
duty of every American citizen to 
support with his influence and 
money the government in the pros- 
ecution of the war, while the great 
body of New England Federalists 
carried their opposition to the ad- 
ministration of the general govern- 


2William Wirt, Attorney General. 
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ment so far, that they discouraged 
enlistments in the American army, 
and refused to loan a dollar of their 
money to aid in carrying on the 
war on the credit of the govern- 
ment. Dr. Mitchell was a very 
learned man, passionately devoted 
to the natural sciences. He had 
been a democratic senator of the 
United States when Mr. Jefferson 
was president. He was an admirer, 
I was going to say an adorer, of the 
late president, because he was a 
republican, and more especially be- 
cause he was a philosopher. I can, 
in mind’s eye, see the good old Doc- 
tor now; his large corpulent form, 
his fine good-natured, honest face, 
with his well-powdered hair and 
neat little queue nicely folded in a 
riband suspended on the collar of 
his coat, seem full in my view. Of 
Mr. Wirt, I need not speak other- 
wise than to say he was one of the 
mostamiableofmen. His talents are 
universally known and acknowl- 
edged, though to say the truth, he 
was a little too fanciful, or rather 
the brilliancy of his imagination 
was such that it sometimes dazzled 
the eyes of his understanding. 
There was also one other remark- 
able man from the North. It was 
Elder John Leland, who _ sent 
Mr. Jefferson the great cheese, 
a Baptist minister, who then lived 
in the western part of Massachu- 
setts. He was very zealous, both 
as a politician and a sectarian, and 
was a man of some wit. He was 
the author of a pamphlet entitled 
‘‘Jack Nips on Infant Baptism,’’ 
which had, at the time it was pub- 
lished, an extensive circulation in 
the eastern states, where questions 
of that nature were formerly 
mooted with much zeal and inter- 
est. Mr. Leland would have made 
an excellent chaplain in Oliver 
Cromwell’s army. All these tal- 
ented men, then so gay and social, 
have now gone down to the grave, 
while I yet wander about the earth. 

At dinner Mr. Jefferson intro- 
duced the conversation by inquir- 
ing of Mr. Dexter how the appoint- 
ment of Judge Story to the Bench 
of the United States was received 
by the people of Massachusetts. 
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Mr. Dexter said, ‘‘extremely well.’’ 
Dr. Mitchell remarked, that when 
Judge Story’s name was before the 
senate, it was alleged that, although 
he was a man of genius, he was not 
a sound lawyer. ‘‘It was said so 
elsewhere,’’ replied Mr. Dexter, 
‘‘and he is truly a man of genius, 
but, in my judgment, he is also an 
able lawyer. The fact of his being 
known as a fine writer has here- 
tofore prevented his being appre- 
ciated in his profession as he de- 
serves. A man whom the public 
allow to be a great lawyer, they 
will not permit him to be any thing 
else. Had not Judge Story been 
known to the public as a poet, he 
would, before this time, have oceu- 
pied a higher rank as a learned 
jurist.’’8 ‘‘That is very odd,’’ said 
Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘ but, nevertheless, I 
believe it is true. If, however, in 
this the publie err, the error, in 
my judgment, in a great measure, 
is chargeable on the lawyers them- 
selves. They have, by their tech- 
nicalities, enveloped the science of 
law in mystery. Justice between 
man and man is plain and obvious 
to right-minded men possessed of 
common sense; but, according to 
men of the law, it is to be measured 
out in pursuance of technical rules 
which.they have created. It is not 
sufficient that the judgment of the 
judge be sustained by those rea- 
sons which strike every man as be- 
ing founded upon good sense. Sir 
Edward Cooper says it must be 
learned reason. In other words, 
justice must be manufactured by 
the lawyer secundum artem, as the 
mechanic constructs a watch. 
When, therefore, the public be- 
comes suspicious that the lawyer is 
pursuing some other trade besides 
that of the manufacturing of jus- 
tice, it is natural they should turn 
their attention to some other per- 


son of the same trade who devotes. 


himself entirely to his business.”’’ 

‘*Really, Mr. President,’’ said 
Mr. Dexter, ‘‘I think if you will 
allow your mind to revert back 


3The reader will remember that this 
conversation took place in 1815, before 
Judge Story was much known as a judge, 
and before the publication of any of his 
works -on civil jurisprudence. 


prior to the American Revolution, 
when you were in the practice of 
law, you will perceive that many of 
those rules you call technical, and 
of which you now disapprove, were 
essential guards to the innocent, 
and very important.to the correct 
administration of justice.’’ 

‘*T admit,’’ said Mr. Jefferson, 
‘that general principles, or rules 
if you please, ought to be well fixed 
in the mind of the lawyer; and I in- 
sist that in the proper application 
of those rules to particular cases 
consists the skill and merit of the 
lawyer. It is the multiplication of 
arbitrary rules, and the rigid ad- 
herence to them, of which I com- 
plain. A large portion of forensic 
debates is about names, instead of 
principles, or facts. The sloop 
Polly, in descending the Potomac, 
runs upon the sloop Hope, and in 
a moment ruins her owner. He 
commences an action of trespass 
against the owner of the sloop 
Polly, and because he has called his 
action trespass, instead of trespass 
on the case, is cast in the suit, and 
amereed in a heavy bill of costs. 
This, to my mind, is manifestly 
wrong, and yet thousands of cases 
of this kind oceur, and discussions 
respecting them occupy a large por- 
tion of the time of our courts and 
the labor of the lawyer. More gen- 
eral science, and more common 


sense, should be mingled with the ° 


technical learning of the legal prac- 
titioner. While I administered the 
United States government I en- 
deavored to reduce this doctrine to 
practice by the manner in which I 
selected the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the Territory of Michigan. 
That court was composed of three 
judges. I selected for one of them 
Mr. Woodworth of Virginia. He 
had spent his life in the study of 
natural and moral philosophy, and 
really was a man of great general 
knowledge.’’ ‘‘So he was,’’ inter- 
rupted Dr. Mitchell, ‘‘I knew him 
well. I have read his theory of the 
tides of the Lakes with great pleas- 
ure.’’ ‘‘Though,’’ continued Mr. 
Jefferson, ‘‘I confess Judge Wood- 
worth was a little visionary. An- 
other of these judges I selected 
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from Pennsylvania. He was a dry 
technical lawyer, and would not 
believe two and two made four, 
unless you could prove it by an ad- 
judged case. The third was a large 
strong-handed and strong-minded 
Vermont farmer, who had, perhaps, 
never seen a law-book, except that 
which contained the statutes of 
Vermont, and who heartily despised 
all legal learning. Thus I formed a 
court consisting of a philosopher, 
a lawyer, and a clear-headed com- 
mon sense Vermont farmer.”’ 
Chief Justice Marshall, who had 
sat profoundly silent, though I 
could now and then perceive some- 
thing like a phosphoric coruscation 
in his keen black eye, now laid 
down his knife and fork, and said, 
with a sarcastic smile, ‘‘And how 
did your plan operate, Mr. Presi- 
dent; did your machine go well?”’ 
‘‘TJpon my word,’’ said Mr. Jeffer- 
son, with great frankness, ‘‘it 
would not go at all.’’ ‘‘It must have 
been,’’ said Elder Leland, ‘‘like a 
eart with three horses hitched to it, 
one at each end and one at the side, 
all pulling in different directions.”’ 
At this we all laughed heartily. 
Even the solemn face of the Chief- 
Justice was moved to risibility. 
After this a conversation ensued 
on the conduct of the New England 
States during the war then lately 
ended. No one justified their 
course. Mr. Dexter regretted that 
the constitution had not vested the 
national government with greater 
powers in such eases. ‘‘No,’’ said 
Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘I cannot join you 
in that; instead of adding, I would 
take from the general government 
some of the powers it already pos- 
sesses and restore them to the 
states. I would leave to public 
opinion the correction of the errors 
into which one or more states may 
temporarily fall. The general gov- 
ernment is now too strong. The 
independence of the states may be 
erushed by it. This is a matter 
upon which my opinion has long 
been formed, and I do not believe 
I shall ever alter it.’’ ‘‘I grant 
you,’’ said the Chief-Justice, ‘‘that 
the general government in time of 
(Continued on page 161) 
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THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, 17386-1845 


ERE is the story of a man 
H who could have elected to 

live a life of ease, lavishing 
his wealth on himself and his fam- 
ily, but, inspired by the love of his 
beautiful and gentle wife, he pre- 
ferred to reach out, and help the 
lonely, the miserable, the friend- 
less, the scorned. Though Buxton 
disagreed with most of his fashion- 
able and snobbish friends, in fight- 
ing for the freedom of the African 
slave, he enjoyed throughout life 
unusual popularity and_ respect 
among his peers. 

His father’s death left Fowell. 
as he was called, to assume a man’s 
responsibility since he was the eld- 
est son. He was a domineering, dif- 
ficult-to-manage son, quitting 
school at the age of 15. However, 
three friendships were to change 
the color of his life; his mother’s 
gamester, the delightful Gurney 
family from which he selected his 
wife whom he loved ardently, and 
William Wilberforce, wealthy. 
learned and cultured British Aboli- 
tionist. 

Mrs. Buxton’s gamester, Abra- 
ham Plainstow, became Fowell’s 
companion. The two went on hunt- 
ing trips and enjoyed many out- 
door sports. This man’s simplicity. 
common sense and integrity de- 
veloped in Fowell an appreciation 
for common folks. Buxton’s wife. 
Hannah, inspired him to return to 
school. He was graduated from 
Dublin University with highest 
honors, and later became a member 
of Parliament. Life had now given 
him everything—honors, achieve- 
ment, popularity, friendship, and 
love. What could he give life in re- 
turn for such bounty? How could 
he best serve God, his country, and 
his fellow man? 


The answer to these questions 
came when he visited the prisons 


and the wharves where African 
slaves were driven from boats, 
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chained like cattle, beaten, starved, 
suffering every possible cruelty 
only to be separated from their 
families and sold to labor endlessly 
without pay, without hope. ‘‘ Poor 
things,’’ he would whisper, ‘‘how 
I pity them!’’ He knew now how 
to spend his wealth, his talent, and 
his time, and he did not stop until 
he had won the emancipation of 
every slave under the British flag. 

On the day that he made in the 
House of Commonsa stirring speech 
for the abolition of slavery his cold, 
haughty British associates realized 
that he was a friend of the common 
man. One member of that body 
came up to him after the speech 
and asked him to dine with 
him that evening. His newly dis- 
eovered friend was William Wil- 
berforce, a man of sixty at that 
time, a veteran fighter for the free- 
dom of the slaves; and Buxton was 
overjoved to find a new partner 
in his efforts. 

The two labored seriously and 
tirelessly in the service, having 
their efforts opposed by wealthy 
3ritish planters, by those whose 
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money was invested in the slave 
trade, and by the timid conserva- 
tives. In 1833, Wilberforce died, 
leaving Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton 
to complete the task so nobly begun. 

Buxton lost no time collecting 
facts, and with great accuracy he 
painstakingly gathered figures, sta- 
tistics, and authentic incidents of 
this brutal and inhuman evil. Just 
as the constant dripping of water 
wears away the hardest stone, so 
did Buxton’s constant repetition of 
facts and petitions to the throne, 
his generous expenditure of his own 
money, and his patient, zealous la- 
bor exhaust the rebuffs from the 
throne; and in the midsummer of 
1934, when he was seated in a cool, 
dim grove of shady trees, listening 
to the surging of the waves near- 
by, his heart was gladdened when 
a special messenger came to him 
with the news that the King had 
signed the Abolition Bill. Buxton 
bowed his head and humbly 
thanked God for victory. At the 
risk of his popularity and loss of 
money, he sacrificed nobly so that 
long processions of Africans could 
take their places as free men. Ne- 
groes today ean look back with 
gratitude and pride on Wilberforce 
and Buxton as their deliverers. 

The hazards accompanying his 
championing this cause meant little 
to Buxton, for twice before, his own 
life lay in peril while he saved 
others; once when he caught his 
mad dog, Prince, to prevent his 
biting a small boy, and again when 
he saved a drowning man in a vio- 
lent storm at sea. 

He was not successful in fulfill- 
ing his dream of an ideal Nigerian 
colony where Negroes could be 
trained in Christianity, in book- 
learning, and in government. He 
lost much in this last effort. So 
many white men died of the fever 
that the plan failed. He accepted 
this disappointment cheerfully, 

(Continued on page 167) 
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HADDEUS Stevens, who was 
an eloquent leader in the 
American Congress during the 
period of slavery agitation, was one 
of the most aggressive of the aboli- 
tion group, and a strong opponent 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill, and all other 
measures favorable to the interests 
of slaveholders. He was bitterly 
hostile to the seceding states, and 
was a pronounced advocate of 
emancipation and the enfranchise- 
ment of the Negro. 

Stevens was known as ‘‘The 
Great Commoner’’ and was an 
abolitionist before there was such 
a party name. Opposition to slav- 
ery was a moral necessity of his na- 
ture. He looked upon slavery as a 
great wrong, against the funda- 
mental principle of good govern- 
ment, as a crime against man and 
a sin in the sight of God. He de- 
fended the fugitive on all occasions, 
and asserted the right of freedom 
of speech. Often he stood between 
the abolitionist and the mob, with 
peril to: himself. In espousing the 
eause of the slave, Stevens vol- 
untarily accepted social and politi- 
eal ostracism. His life was devoted 
to the cause of humanity. 

Thaddeus Stevens was born in 
Danville, Vermont, April 4, 1792. 
His mother was a woman of fine 
ideals and great industry, who 
trained him early to work hard. At 
the age of twelve he developed an 
ambition ‘‘to become rich’’ some 
day. Because Thaddeus was a sick- 
lv boy, he required special care, 
and his mother made many sacri- 
fices to educate him. He had great 
feeling for the poor and an intense 
dislike of aristocracy and of caste. 

He attended Dartmouth College 
from 1811 until 1814 when he was 
graduated; then he spent a little 
more than one term at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, where he began 
reading law. In 1816 he moved to 
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Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, and be- 
gan to practice law. Being near the 
State of Maryland, Stevens saw 
much of the slavery system and of 
runaway Negroes, and these experi- 
ences developed in him a fierce 
hatred of slavery. He defended 
numerous fugitive slaves without 
fee and displayed great skill in 
gaining their freedom. 

As an  Anti-Mason, Stevens 
served as a member of the Pennsy]- 
vania House of Representatives, 
1833-35, 1837 and 1841. In 1835, 
he opposed in the legislature, a bill 
to abolish the free school system 
of the State. The bill was defeated ; 
and Stevens, regarded as the savior 
of free schools in Pennsylvania, 
sprang into state-wide fame. In the 
session of 1836-37 he offered a reso- 
lution in favor of abolishing slavery 
and the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia. In the state constitu- 


tional convention of 1837 he op- 
posed everything that appeared to 
be privilege or class distinction, 
and refused to sign the constitu- 
tion, finally adopted, because it 
limited suffrage to white citizens. 






Stevens was elected to the Thirty- 
first Congress on the Whig ticket 
in 1848, and in December, 1849, he 
took his seat as a member of the 
House of Representatives. He made 
no compromise with slavery in the 
territories, and in a speech on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1850, he predicted that 
if ringed about by ‘‘a cordon of 
freemen’’ all slaves states would 
within twenty-five years pass laws 
‘*for the gradual and final extine- 
tion of slavery.’’ He denounced 
slavery as ‘‘a curse, a'shame and a 
erime.’’ He as violently assailed 
the Northerners who condoned 
slavery as the Southerners who 
practiced it. He attacked the com- 
promise measures of 1850 and tried 
to defeat the Fugitive Slave Act. 

Thaddeus Stevens was the un- 
questioned leader of the House of 
Representatives from July 4, 1861, 
when it was assembled at the call 
of Lincoln, until his death in 1868. 
On the motion of Stevens, on April 
10, 1862, the House proceeded to 
consider the bill to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia, and 
on the next day the bill passed and 
soon became a law. He also strong- 
ly supported Lovejoy’s bill pro- 
hibiting slavery in all the terri- 
tories then existing, or to be there- 
after acquired; also in forts and 
other public places, and in ships 
on the high seas. This bill was also 
passed. Stevens kept up an unend- 
ing fight for the enlistment of Ne- 
gro soldiers, and presented his bill 
to the House. After an all-night 
session, the House adjourned with- 
out action, but the struggle was re- 
sumed at its next meeting and con- 
tinued for a week. Stevens con- 
cluded the debate with a bitter, but 
eloquent speech, in a last effort to 
secure to the black man the right 
of fighting for his freedom. At last 
Stevens’ efforts were successful; 
the bill passed by 83 to 54, and 178,- 
975 Negroes enlisted before the 
end of the war. 
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Stevens made a brilliant reputa- 
tion for himself as a parliamentary 
speaker, because of his ease of ut- 
terance and his simplicity. He 
never spoke, except when he had 
something to prove, and his chief 
desire was to be clear and convine- 
ing. He was determined to keep up 
the agitation for freeing the slaves 
as a vital war measure. He kept 
pounding home the utility of eman- 
eipation. Strongly as he felt the 
ethical aspects of slavery, during 
the war, he urged its end first and 
foremost as a means of weakening 
the foe and lending aid to the Fed- 
eral forces. He vigorously sup- 
ported the Confiscation Bill which 
confiscated property ‘‘used for in- 
surrectionary purposes’’ and con- 
tained special provision, in effect, 
giving freedom to slaves who were 
employed upon any fort or in- 
trenchment, or in any military or 
naval service against the Govern- 
ment. Even before Lincoln issued 
his Emancipation Proclamation in 
1862, Stevens had introduced in 
the House a bill to emancipate the 
slaves, on the first day of the sec- 
ond session of the 37th Congress. 

On April 30, 1866, Stevens re- 
ported to the House the important 
Fourteenth Amendment for sub- 
mission to the states, and with a 
few changes in form it ultimately 
became a part of the national con- 
stitution. In the same year he was 
successful in passing both the Civil 
Rights Bill and the Freedmen’s 
Bureau Bill, which established a 
bureau of the War Department to 
have general charge of the interests 
of the enfranchised Negroes of the 
Southern States. It was authorized 
to assign to the freedmen allot- 
ments of confiscated or abandoned 
lands. Its general work continued 
until 1869, and its educational work 
until 1870. 

Stevens boldly proposed Negro 
suffrage, and declared that if the 
blacks were given the right to vote, 
‘‘there would always be enough 
union white men in the South aided 
by the blacks, to divide the repre- 
sentation and thus continue the 
Republican ascendency.’’ The Ne- 





ero, he declared, must have the 
ballot or he would continue to be 
a slave. There was some alleviation 
to the lot of the bondsmen, but ‘‘a 
freeman deprived of every human 
right is the most degraded of hu- 
man beings.’’ Without the protec- 
tion of the ballot box the freed- 
men were ‘‘the mere serfs’’ and 
would become ‘‘the victims of their 
former masters.’’ He proposed an 
amendment apportioning represen- 
tation among the states according 
to the number of their respective 
legal voters, and he further pro- 
posed that all national and state 
laws should be equally applicable 
to every citizen without discrimina- 
tion on account of race. 

Stevens had a bitter and ab- 
normal life. Born in poverty, he 
learned to sympathize with suffer- 
ing, and spent his entire life de- 
fending the down trodden. He died 
in Washington, D. C., August 11, 
1868 and was buried in Lancaster, 
Pa., in a small grave yard. His 
tombstone bears this inscription: 
‘*T repose in this quiet and secluded 
spot, not from any natural pref- 
erence for solitude, but, finding 
other cemeteries limited by charter 
rules as to race, I have chosen this, 
that I might illustrate in my death 
the principles which I advocated 
through a long life—Equality of 
man before his Creator.’’ 
of his estate in Lancaster was be- 
queathed for the establishment of 
an orphan asylum for both colored 
and white children. 

During the last eight years of 
Lis life, Thaddeus Stevens was the 
most powerful political figure in 
the land, and exercised a control 
over legislation never equalled be- 
fore nor since. At his death he 
was accorded tributes very» much 
like those paid Abraham Lineoln, 
himself. Stevens was the most 
powerful parliamentary leader our 
system of. government has ever 
evolved. He was born a leader. 
Men, policies, and parties were 
never allowed to stand in his way. 
His life was devoted to the cause 
of humanity, and whatever race or 
individual wrongfully oppressed 
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strove to. rise above the oppressor, 
found in him a true and faithful 
friend, and an able advocate. He 
declared that what he had done, 
he had done for humanity. ‘‘I know 
it is easy,’’ he said, ‘‘to protect 
the interests of the rich and power- 
ful, but it is a great labor to guard 
the rights of the poor and down- 
trodden.’’ 

In private life among his friends, 
Stevens was genial, kind and con- 
siderate. He was linked to them 
with ‘‘hooks of steel.’’ For them 
he would labor and sacrifice with- 
out stint, complaint or regret. In 
his hours of relaxation there could 
be no more genial companion. He 
had rare conversational powers, 
with a fund of anecdotes, brilliant 
sallies of wit and wise sayings upon 
the topics of the hour. He was 
honest and truthful. His word was 
sacred in letter and spirit, and 
never paltered in a double sense. In 
money matters he was liberal to a 
fault. With his private charities 
he was lavish and could never say 
no to want or misery. His charity, 
like his political convictions, re- 
garded neither creed, race nor 
color. 

Stevens was a student and read 
good literature including the clas- 
sics. He carefully prepared his 
speeches which’ were a marvel of 
brevity beside the rather diffuse 
speeches of the times. He was also 
a powerful debater, speaking on the 
spur of the moment in words that 
could not be misconstrued. He was 
a man of undoubted physical and 
moral courage, His determined and 
unfaltering devotion was one of 
the influences which sustained the 
Northern people during the war. 
At 74 he was infirm, **a broken old 
man but his spirit was dauntless ;’’ 
he had devoted heart and soul to 
his one ideal, the immediate aboli- 
tion of slavery. He stood out as a 
man of only one idea which he de- 
fended when it was trodden in the 
dust and contributed largely to its 
triumph. This cause to which he 
contributed his life and soul was 
justice. 
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ANY cartoons and jokes 
M are made about how much 

boys and girls dislike 
school; about the fun they have 
during vacations and how they wish 
that there were no such things as 
schools. I wonder if a boy or girl 
would really like that. Have you 
ever stopped to think what it would 
mean if a wicked spirit suddenly 
waved a wand and wiped out all of 
your education? You would not be 
able to read your favorite comic, 
nor the titles and legends of the 
movies, nor the radio programs. 
The street car signs would be puz- 
zles to you, so that you might end 
up at the river when you wished to 
go to the Zoo. You would not be 
able to understand the grocer’s eal- 
eulation of your bill, nor make the 
measurements to model an air- 
plane; nor even count the marbles 
which you won from your play- 
mate. 

And yet there was a time when 
most Negro boys and girls were 
just that helpless. It is well known 
how Frederick Douglass had to 
scheme to buy a few reading les- 
sons with some cookies. That was 
because it was against the law to 
teach a Negro how to read. These 
laws were made because the slave- 
owners knew that knowledge would 
make the slaves more anxious for 
freedom. In fact, many intelligent 
slaves did run away, and some took 
part in fights against the whites. 
The most serious of these fights, or 
rebellions, was led by Nat Turner 
in Southampton County, Virginia, 
in 1831. Because Nat Turner was 
an educated and very daring Ne- 
gro, the slave states used this re- 
bellion as proof that it was danger- 
ous to teach Negroes. 

But all of the whites did not be- 
lieve that the Negroes should be 
kept in ignorance. Ignorant work- 
ers may be had for little cost, but 
in the long run they are more ex- 
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pensive than those whom we pay 
much. Intelligent laborers do more 
work and do it more efficiently 
than those who are kept in igno- 
rance in order to force them to work 
for little or nothing. Some south- 
erners, therefore, thought that the 
Negroes should be given enough 
education to make them better ser- 
vants. At this time business in the 
Northern States was much better 
than in the South and they were 
richer than the states in the South. 
Some whites believed that factories 
should be started in the South in 
order to improve conditions there. 
But in order to make good factory 
workers the slaves would have to 
be trained. Laborers who were not 
allowed to improve their minds 
could not be trusted with expensive 
machinery. They might destroy 
more than they would produce. 
Judge John Belton O’Neall of 
South Carolina, a highly intelligent 
man, was one of the white men who 
believed that the South would have 
to educate the Negroes for factory 
work if it wished to have indus- 
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tries. Many of his friends turned 
against him for this. For, although 
he was born and educated in the 
South, he had ideas very different 
from most of his neighbors. 


Judge O’Neall had another rea- 
son for teaching Negroes. He knew 
that many of the Northerners called 
the Southerners infidels for not al- 
lowing the Negroes to have even a 
religious education. He hated to 
see his people blamed in this way. 
The Southern Christians did not 
wish to be guilty of this blame, so 
they began giving their slaves Bible 
lessons. These were question and 
answer lessons. The master sat on 
one end of a bench and the slave 
sat on the other. The master would 
ask, for example, ‘‘How many gods 
are there?’’ Then he would tell 
the slave to answer, ‘‘There is only 
one true and living God, Jehovah.’’ 

In this way the slaves would 
memorize all of the answers. But 
no reading was taught or allowed. 
The slaves were not permitted to 
have Bibles of their own, nor could 
they use those belonging to other 
people. The masters were afraid 
that if the slaves learned to read 
the Bible they would want to read 
other books. Judge O’Neall knew 
that this kind of teaching was not 
satisfactory, and he had the cour- 
age to say so. 

He had come from a family of 
Quakers or ‘‘Friends’’ who be- 
lieved that every man should be 
able to read the Bible and discover 
the love of God for himself. So he 
lectured and argued and worked 
for the slaves to be taught at least 
enough to read the Bible. He said, 
‘*The best slaves of the State are 
those who can and do read the 
Scriptures.’’ It took wisdom, cour- 
age and great faith for him to defy 
the people of his state by working 
for the education of Negroes. 

Judge O’Neall did not accom 

(Continued on page 167) 















The month of April is full of im- 
portant birthdays and dates of 
great significance in American His- 
tory. The two most important 
of white men who touched the lives 
of the Negro are those of Thaddeus 
Stevens on the 4th and Thomas 
Jefferson on the 13th. Thaddeus 
Stevens, the reconstructionist, la- 
bored and suffered to secure to the 
Negro that freedom to which Thom- 
as Jefferson said the race was en- 
titled. Jefferson proposed the aboli- 
tion of slavery by legislation, but 
found that the time was not ripe 
for pushing the measure. Thaddeus 
Stevens had the courage to throw 
all of his influence and might into 
the struggle to set the Negro free 
in a sectional conflict after it be- 
came a well known fact that the 
system would never be destroyed 
by peaceful means. On the 2nd we 
shall not forget Everett Hale who 
occasionally spoke a word for the 
Negro, and on the 10th Judge J. 
B. O’Neall who advocated the en- 
lightenment of the Negro. 


REMEMBER 


Looking across the Atlantic, we 
have the opportunity of joining at 
least in spirit with the people of 
progress in England who on the 
Ist will celebrate the birthday of 
Thomas Fowell Buxton who had the 
courage to lead the way to liberty 
and freedom in the British Empire. 

We should note well that on the 
14th the first Abolition Society was 
founded in the United States in 
1775. This organization and others 
of this order helped to bring on 
the Civil War in which some of 
the Negro soldiers participating in 
advancing the cause of their own 
freedom suffered martyrdom in the 
massacre at Fort Pillow on the 12th 
of April in 1864, but the inevitable 
result of the war had been shown 
early in 1862 by the emancipation 
of the slaves in the District of Co- 
lumbia on “the 16th of April, the 
extension of which was further as- 
sured by the surrender of Robert 
E. Lee on April 9, 1865. 

In marking the intellectual prog- 
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ress of the race it is likewise im- 
portant to emphasize the celebra- 
tion of the birthday of James Madi- 
son Bell, the poet, on the 3rd; and 
on the 17th that of Francis Wil- 
liams, the Jamaica scholar and 
poet, graduate of Cambridge, the 
first Negro in the Western Hemi- 
sphere to be given a college training 
in an English-speaking country, 
having been graduated about the 
end of the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century when he re- 
turned to work in Jamaica. 

Francis Williams is to be remem- 
bered especially because he demon- 
strated three centuries ago that a 
Negro could profit by college train- 
ing just as could members of other 
races. When he returned to Ja- 
maica the Duke of Montague, his 
sponsor, tried to have him chosen 
to serve in the Jamaica Assembly, 
but because of race prejudice he 
could not earry out the project. 
Williams settled down to teaching 
and writing poems in Latin. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Things to Be Done 


During April two opportunities 
for reenforcing the teaching of Ne- 
ero American History to children 
will be afforded. The nation will 
forget the present international war 
long enough to dedig¢ate the Jeffer- 
son Memorial on the 13th of April. 
Views and pictures of the partici- 
pants in this dedication will be 
made available through the Depart- 
ment of the Interior of the United 
States Government and the press. 
Teachers and students should file 
their applications at once for what- 
ever these agencies distribute free 
of charge. Inasmuch as there will 
be many calls for such matter these 
requests should be sent immediate- 
ly, for it is highly probable that 
there will be demands for much 
more than there will be to distrib- 
ute, but thousands will have this 
opportunity to secure these helps. 
What is said about Jefferson’s 
struggle for freedom, including 
liberty for all people regardless of 
race or color, should be noted as 
the press features this national ob- 
servance. 

At this time, too, there is on the 
sereen an interesting moving pic- 
ture entitled ‘‘ Tennessee Johnson.”’ 
This picture is based on the life of 
Andrew Johnson as Lincoln’s suc- 
cessor in the presidency. Andrew 
Johnson was hot-headed and was 
out of sympathy with the recon- 
structionists who desired to keep 
the former Confederates disfran- 
chised while permitting the Ne- 
groes to participate in the govern- 
ment-of the defeated states. An- 
drew Johnson did not agree with 


them and opposed their measures.- 


For this reason he was constantly 
in trouble with Congress of which 
Thaddeus Stevens at that time and 
for eight years was the dictator. 
Congress under the leadership of 
Stevens passed these reconstruc- 
tion measures over Johnson’s veto, 


and when Johnson tried to remove 
from office certain members of the 
cabinet whom he considered hostile 
to his amnesty policy Stevens had 
Johnson impeached. The picture 
deals about as much with Stevens 
as it does with Johnson in that 
part bearing upon national af- 
fairs. The picture is not true 
to history altogether, for at 
times Johnson is made too right- 
eous and Stevens too wicked; but 
the picture has in it enough fact 
to be of considerable aid in teach- 
ing children, if the teacher knows 
sufficient of the past to enable the 
pupils to distinguish between fact 
and fiction. From this picture pu- 
pils will get at least a vivid im- 
pression that the Civil War was a 
bitter conflict, and the reconstruc- 
tion saw that same bitterness on 
both sides with Johnson and Stev- 
ens as the main participants. 





Questions on the 
March Issue 


1. Do you live in a land of democ- 
racy? Has any nation ever been 
governed as a democracy? 


2. What do you know about Magna 
Carta and the Bill of Rights? 
Have these instruments anything 
to do with people in this coun- 
try today? 


3. Is the world advancing toward de- 
mocracy or in the opposite direc- 
tion according to what you ob- 
serve in daily life? 


4. Has Great Britain any intention 
of establishing in East Africa a 
Union in which the Natives will 
be actually represented? Distin- 
guish between actual representa- 
tion and virtual representation. 


5. What do you consider the chief 
thing accomplished by Thomas 
Clarkson in his fight against the 
slave trade? How would you com- 
pare his achievements with those 
of William Wilberforce? 


6. Was Judge Sewall an anti-slavery 
man from the point of view of 
William Lloyd Garrison? From 
the point of view of one giving 
his _— sympathetic considera- 
tion 


7. Did all the leaders who opposed 
slavery or the slave trade believe 
in democracy? Did all of them 
have some special jnterest in the 
Negro? 


8. What is accounted for in the 
theory that the Negro is satisfied 
with living in touch with nature 
while the white man becomes dis- 
satisfied with nature and creates 
for himself an artificial environ- 
ment which must perish? 


9. In what way does this theory ac- 
count for the career of George 
Washington Carver? The scien- 
tists blamed him for not publish- 
ing to the world the formulae of 
his products. Do you? 


10. What is progress? Has man made 
any progress since the dawn of 
so-called civilization? What will 
the savage do that the so-called 
civilized man will not do? 


Book of the Month 


From the University of Wisconsin 
Press has come Old Thad Stevens, by 
Richard Nelson Current (Madison, 
1942), a work of merit and demerit. 
The author has made most extensive 
research into the past of which Stevens 
was a prominent figure, and he has 
probed deeply the life of Stevens even 
to the extent of airing all the scandal 
he could discover whether or not it 
had any foundation. The narrative 
which Current produced teems with the 
political activities of Stevens both in 
Pennsylvania and in the nation. The 
author received the impression that 
the subject of his sketch was chiefly 
an ambitious politician, a man of few, 
if any, lofty principles. 

The author evidently suffered from a 
bias which resulted in his seeing Stev- 
ens from only one point of view. A 
book of this type may be written about 
almost any American statesman who 
has held high public office at any time 
during the last century. They were 
all politicians, and had to function as 
such with well organized and financed 
political machines in order to reach 
such positions in a bipartisan govern- 
ment. Instead of producing the more 
balanced account which the author be- 
lieves the public needs he gave simply 
another unbalanced account. 

Few beginners in the field of serious 
American History can profit by the use 
of this book, but in the hands of well 
informed instructors who can _ think 
for themselves the book may serve the 
purpose of supplying new materials 
for the study of that stormy period. 
The book throws light on other mat- 
ters in which Stevens played only a 
part and it points out sources from 
which an unbiased writer may give a 
true picture of Stevens and his times. 








HE black man’s services to 
"Te world are not limited to 

his own mother land, but they 
extend to every so-called civilized 
land of human beings. Even though 
some people may not give him 
eredit, his deeds will always render 
service to humanity. 

When we read the archeological 
books or history of iron or the de- 
velopment of the use of metals in 
Africa, we find the transition from 
the Stone Age to the Iron Age; 
there is no Bronze Age or Copper 
Age as we find in Europe or other 
continents. So from this point we 
say Africa is the cradle of the iron 
of the world. There is no other 
continent which ean claim this con- 
tribution. 

The African Proverb says: 
‘*Amazi gatahwa omuziba gatwar- 
wa baitu galindwa gagaruka omuita 
mbere gaiherwe,’’ which means 
that, ‘‘The water can be drawn 
from the well, but it will always go 
back to earth even if it’s in a dif- 
ferent form.’’ This proverb will 
explain to some of these so-called 
civilized persons who do not wish to 
give the ‘‘savage’’ credit for his 
genius, that the truth relative to 
the discovery of the iron will come 
back and be revealed. 

Iron is one of the most common 
of all elements. We are so accus- 
tomed to it in all its various forms 
that we never give a _ passing 
thought to its antiquity nor to the 
influence which it has had on the 
development of man. The origin 
of the use of iron can be traced 
back to about 6,000 years. To the 
Egyptians iron was ba-empet; to 
the Assyrians and Babylonions it 
was anbar or paryillu; % the Chal- 
deans and Hebrews it was barsa, 
bassa, or barsel. To all of these 
early cultured peoples iron meant 
the metal from heaven, perhaps be- 


1Delivered at Wagner College, Staten 
Island, New York, November 23, 1942. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF IRON 


By AKIKI NYABONGO 


cause the meteors which they found 
were of iron. Another fact that is 
apt to be overlooked is that it is 
found in generous quantities in all 
sections of the earth. Almost one- 
twentieth of the earth’s crust is 
iron, and it is the fourth most 
abundant element. We are con- 
cerned here with the methods of 
extracting it and the use made of 
it by the various peoples of the 
earth. 

It is thought that long ago some 
primitive man, watching his camp- 
fire, first noticed that a chunk of 
this pure iron if heated by chance, 
could be bent or hammered into 
weapons or tools, and after this 
discovery, learned to smelt the iron 
ore found abundantly in the earth. 
This interesting comment is made 
by G. A. Bartsell on page 375 of 
his The Evolution of the Earth and 
Man. 


‘*Few implements of iron or steel 
survive for many years before they 
rust away; consequently, there is 
little direct evidence to prove the 
point; nevertheless, the antiquity 
of iron smelting is great. It doubt- 
less has been discovered and redis- 
covered many times; explorers 
reaching primitive peoples in many 
parts of the world have found the 
native blacksmith using methods 
very similar to those known to 
other tribes at far distant times 
and places. An iron blade, prob- 
ably 5,000 years old, has been found 
in one of the Egyptian pyramids. 
Even without this discovery one 
could plausibly maintain that the 
ancient Egyptians must have been 
skilled steel workers in order to 
have built the pyramids and other 
monumental architecture, to say 
nothing of the statuary and hiero- 
glyphics cut into the hardest rocks. 


“It is more probable that iron 
was found in the ashes of a big 
fire built near some red-paint rock 
than that the first tools were made 
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from meteorites. When paint-rock 
and fire come to be associated with 
iron as cause and effect, the next 
step was to produce it intentionally 
in fire built against a bank exposed 
to prevailing winds, or in pits or 
in rude rock furnaces where the 
fires were fanned by bellows, one 
of the earlier mechanical devices.’’ 

An insight into the lives of 
primitive people may help us to 
get an appreciation of the use of 
iron among them. Looking first at 
the Nama Hottentots of Southwest 
Africa, we find, according to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, that ‘‘the 
Nama use few stone implements; 
they employ sharp pieces of quartz 
for making incisions on the body 
and flat stones for grinding herbs 
and minerals, and they also pos- 
sess stone hammers and anvils. 
From time immemorial, however, 
they have made tools and weapons 
of iron and ornaments of copper. 
They smelt the ores in crucibles 
placed over a fire built on a hearth 
of cow dung. They provide the 
necessary draft by means of skin 
bellows with horn nozzles which 
they insert under the hearth and 
operate vigorously until the ore 
has melted. The molten metal is 
then poured into molds of dung 
where it cools into small bars which 
are hammered into knives, arrows 
and spear-heads, and divers orna- 
ments. ’”* 

And now we see what the noted 
authorities have said. Let us turn 
over to read the savages’ view of the 
process. Iron represents the main 
industry of those who do not de- 
pend on cattle-breeding. 

Smelting and Smithing. Owing 
to the presence of surface iron-ore 
in an easily workable form in 
Uganda, it became the most impor- 
tant factor in all African arts and 
industries. Iron work requires great 
skill, and there are three stages of 


2Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th Edi- 
tion, XI, 649. 
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smelting iron before the articles 
are fashioned for the market. Each 
of these has its own workers, who 
do only that one kind of work and 
no other. It almost seems as though 
Ford got his methods from Africa 
because they were being used in 
Africa before America was dis- 
covered. 

(a) The Bajugusi is a group 
which quarry and smelt the iron. 

(b) Abasami, the second group, 
break the iron into small pieces, 
roughly in the desired shapes, cor- 
responding to the pig iron stage in 
the modern system. 

(c) Abahesise, the third 
obtain their iron from the 
group, and they make the 
hoes, knives, ete. 


group, 
second 
spears, 


The Bajugusi are drawn from 
any clan. Their work requires a 
certain amount of skill and long 
experience with the sorts of iron. 
The two kinds of iron in common 
use are called male and female. Of 
course the male is the better qual- 
ity, hard to break, black in colour, 
and found on hilltops, sometimes 
out on the surface. The female is a 
soft iron of inferior quality, red 
and also found in hillsides. 

In mining ore the Bajugusi do 
not dig downward but generally 
horizontally into the hill, following 
a seam from the point where it is 
exposed. When the mine extends 
some distance into the hill several 
men may be engaged to make a 
tunnel, one digging while the others 
gather the ore in baskets and pass 
it along from hand to hand until 
it comes to the surface. The small 
pieces are collected in a Rutara, 
or long tray, and taken to the regu- 
lar place to be crushed. The crush. 
ing is hard and dangerous work. 

Method of Smelting. The type 
of furnace used is crude, consisting 
of (1) first, the furnace proper, a 
round structure three feet deep and 
one foot wide made of ordinary 
building mud and lined inside and 
outside with a smooth layer of clay 
reinforced with dried grass. The 
furnace is open like a chimney at 
the top, but the diameter grows 


larger toward the bottom, where it 
is closed. Four tunnels are cut in 
the ground around the furnace to 
house the blast pipes, which enter 
the main chamber at an angle a 
little over half way down. Before 
the smelting is started, a slow fire 
of grass and papyrus reeds is 
lighted at the entrance of the 
forced draught, which opens out 
into the furnace and continues in a 
downward direction right through 
the wall, at the base of which it 
appears as the discharge aperture. 

(2) The blowing apparatus is 
the second part of the structure. 
The bellows are clay pots about 
twelve inches in diameter, with a 
nozzle on the side communicating 
with a blast pipe. The open top of 
the pot is covered with an elastic 
sheep skin, tied on but not stretched 
taut, so that it can be moved up 
and down by a two-foot stick tied 
to its centre. The lower ends of 
the blast pipes converge into a 
slot-like hole, forming the upper 
termination of the air-passages for 
the furnace. The nozzles are in two 
parts, attached to each blast-pipe 
so that one man with two sticks 
can move them up and down alter- 
nately, regulating the heat of the 
furnace as he wishes. This is 
skilled work, requiring strength 
and long experience in keeping the 
rhythm and hence a continuous air 
flow. The sheep skin must be 
tanned and periodically rubbed 
with oil. 

(3) The third part of the smelt- 
ing apparatus is the discharge 
trough and mould. The discharge 
trough is a shallow clay depression 
leading in a gentle slope from the 
discharge apparatus to the mould 
which is merely a hemispherical 
hole in the ground. The surface of 
both trough and mould are coated 
with a thin layer of ashes rubbed 
into the clay while still moist. 

Method of working. When the 
furnace is ready, the men go to 
rest early, because they rise at 
three o’clock in the morning to 
start the fire in the furnace. The 
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discharge aperture having been 
partly closed by means of stones, 
the fire is allowed to burn until 
the furnace is hot and turns red. 
and then it is filled up with layers 
of charcoal and iron ore. As the 
fire burns, the charge sinks gradu- 
ally and must be added to at com- 
paratively frequent intervals when- 
ever there is sufficient space around 
the mouth to hold more. Before 
the charge is piled in through the 
top, the ore is well mixed with the 
ground-clinkers obtained from a 
previous smelt; and the mixture, 
thoroughly moistened with water, is 
then sprinkled on the fresh char- 
coal overlying the charge, at in- 
tervals of from ten to twenty min- 
utes, and in amounts varying from 
half a handful to half a basketful, 
which is dropped in the furnace 
through the hole. The fire is 
kept going until the next day. 
When enough iron has_ been 
smelted, the men demolish the fur- 
nace because it will not be used 
again. With branches of rods they 
draw out the nuggets of iron from 
the mould. While it’s still glowing 
and soft they chop it with axes into 
lumps which they sell in the rough 
state to the pig-iron works. 

The Musami (pig-iron worker) 
takes the rough iron in lumps as it 
has been chopped by the Bajugusi 
(smelters) and sorts the roughly 
shaped pieces into appropriate 
groups according to the different 
uses to which they will be put by 
the smith, to whom he sells his ma- 
terial for making spears, knives, 
hoes, ete. As the iron is brought 
near the anvil-stone at their homes 
they always sing a song like this: 


‘*Dora omugole naija 
Omukaikurk jwara orwezo: 
I ja otangire omugole 

I ja oramukye omuswezi 

I ja oramukye omuswezi 


‘*Here comes the bride: 
Lady-in-waiting, put on your best 
Come, welcome the bride! (gown) 
Come, welcome the bridegroom! 
Come; salute the bridegroom !”’ 
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After they have finished the 
ceremony they wait four days be- 
fore taking the stone out and using 
it, after the custom of a new bride 
who comes out on the fourth day 
and begins housekeeping. 

A riddle concerning smithing 
asks: ‘‘ Habwali omuhesi ayombeka 
hamuhanda rubaju?’’ Why does 
the blacksmith station his forge by 
the side of the road? The obvious 
answer that he wants to sell his 
articles is incorrect: the hidden 
truth is that he wants to get advice 
from passersby, according to which 
he can better suit the market by 
his choice of articles to make and 
by his method of making them. 

The Muhesi (smith) buys his 
iron from the pig-iron workers and 
takes it to his house near the road, 
in the open, and there builds a 
small shed open at two ends. Then 
he has to make his bellows, and if 
they dry properly and are ready 
to use when the pipe-worker comes 
around to inspect them that shows 
the smith has carefully observed 
all the necessary taboos. He can 
then seek his chief’s permission to 
start his work when he pays his 
taxes. The next day he gets up at 
about three o’clock in the morning, 
lights his fire, and heats the iron 
with the aid of a sort of resin made 
by ants and charcoal made from 
makanaga and mubaragazi trees. 
Then he fashions spears, knives, 
hoes, needles, iron necklaces and 
iron bracelets. 

Arrows are made in the same way 
as spears, the tips being poisoned 
with the juice of various plants, or 
snake-poison. Some spears are used 
for traps, and these too are poi- 
soned by the smith. 

The value of these articles and 
consequently the value of iron it- 
self to the Natives of Africa can be 
understood only if we have some 
appreciation of the importance of 
these utensils, implements and dec- 
orations in the life of these people. 

There is no doubt that the use 
of iron began in Africa, but the 
distribution of it lies with another 
group of people and on another 
continent. On the north shores of 
Asia Minor east of the Holys River, 





rising into the ridges is found a 
territory which contains rich de- 
posits of metal ore including iron. 
Living here is a race of people 
called the Hittites. Now these peo- 
ple had used a metal called iron, 
which followed the use of bronze, 
for many years before their neigh- 
bors had begun to notice its worth, 
probably due to the fact, however, 
that it was difficult to produce. 

Because of this metal which pro- 
vided them with such deadly weap- 
ons, the Hittites had become so vic- 
torious in war, that they were 
feared for many years by the sur- 
rounding inhabitants. The success 
of the Assyrian Conquest was due 
largely to this precious metal they 
called iron. Through trade and 
commerce the Hittites became the 
earliest distributors of iron when 
it began to displace bronze in the 
Mediterranean world and the Near 
Kast. 

There is a very little evidence of 
widespread use of iron until about 
1500, as has been stated, and the 
main source of supply seems to 
have been the Hittites’ area of Asia 
Minor, or Armenia. For the mass 
of mankind, this metal was a scarce 
commodity until at least the end 
of the Middle Ages and even until 
the eighteenth century. 

The Tudor period witnessed a 
great attack on mineral deposits. 
The growing European interest in 
precious and non-precious metals, 
the improving metallurgy and the 
expanding demands for the mate- 
rial for ammunitions, and various 
other metal goods, stimulated the 
exploitation of mineral resources 
from at least 1450 or 1500 onward. 

The growth of iron and coal in- 
dustry was the most significant 
feature of Tudor and Stuart his- 
tory. Iron deposits in the forest of 
Sussex and at other points had been 
marked in pre-Roman and Roman 
times, but medieval production, 
using a primitive forge for smelt- 
ing, was small. In the Tudor times 
the blast furnace displaced the 
forge while the growing demand 
for iron for cannon and such, and 
the transfer of land from the mon- 
asteries to lay owners stimulated 
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production greatly. When one Cis- 
tercian estate passed into the hands 
of the Sidneys, a forge and a fur- 
nace were erected in the abbey 
buildings, workmen were brought 
from France, Germany, and Wales, 
and a Dutch employer was sent 
home to fetch more workers and 
equipment for making steel. For 
more than two centuries they had 
a virtual monopoly of gun-casting ; 
and its wares, ranging from little 
weapons weighing two pounds to 
cannon which weighed four tons, 
were in demand all over the conti- 
nent. Steam turned water wheels 
which blew bellows and drove great 
hammers, ore was abundant, and 
at first vast forests supplied char- 
coal fuel. But the timber was cut 
more rapidly than it was replen- 
ished, and when the fuel cost rose 
from 50 per cent of the total cost 
of production to 80 per cent in 
1750, the industry was ruined by 
its charcoal bill. 

Sidney’s activities were dupli- 
eated by landlords, farmers, and 
capitalists in many other places, 
and after 1600 there were said to 
be 800 iron workers in the British 
Isles. Ore was plentiful, but the 
fuel supply failed eventually, and 
at one place after another iron 
work had to be abandoned after a 
few years’ effort. The government 
sought to encourage iron produc- 
tion in the colonies in order to free 
the country from dependence on 
Swedish or Russian supplies of 
metal. 

Men talked of using coal, but 
the iron picked up various impuri- 
ties from the coal while it was rid- 
ding itself of those contained in 
the ore. In 1620, a young squire, 
Dudley, apparently discovered a 
way of using coal, but various dif- 
ficulties prevented the spread of 
the practice. It was not until 1750 
that the iron industry began to 
thrive. 

The development of machines, 
tools, power generators, and high 
speeds were closely connected, both 
as cause and effect, with the pro- 
duction of great quantities of 
metals, especially iron and steel. 
Tron ore deposits were found in 
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places under an area stretching 
from South Wales to South Russia 
and flanked by Spain and Sweden, 
but their exploitation was in every 
place eventually checked by the 
rising price and exhaustion of char- 
eoal supply. England felt that ex- 
haustion by the time of the Stuarts, 
and Reaumur, in 1721, warned 
France that the spread of cultiva- 
tion and the growth of iron indus- 
try were threatening the country 
with deforestation. In Sweden gov- 
ernment control was imposed as 
early as 1633 to preserve the for- 
ests, and during the Eighteenth 
Century the erection of new forges 
was forbidden, while the output of 
old ones was restricted. Swedish 
exports stagnated just as the de- 
mand for metal was expanding 
rapidly, and British users turned 
to Russian and American colonies. 

Salvation came with Abraham 
Darby’s discovery (1709) that coke 
could be used for smelting. His son 
improved on his work, but the prac- 
tice spread slowly. Newcomen and 
Watt engines were introduced to 
work bellows or air pumps which 
blew into the furnace a draft, thus 
aiding the combustion of the coke 
and making the smelting more ef- 
fective. In 1828 Neilson, a Seot, 
heated the air before passing it into 
the furnace, and found that he not 
merely could use some kinds of coal 
instead of coke but needed only 
half the former amount of fuel. 
Thanks to these and other innova- 
tions, the production of iron could 
now be increased greatly. Between 
1740-1840, it expanded eighty fold 
and iron became much cheaper. In 
France coke helped to build up the 
great iron works at Le Creust, but 
small producers in France and Ger- 
many continued to use charcoal 
until at least the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century. 


The metal that ran out of the 


blast furnace was cast iron. It 
might contain five per cent of car- 
bon, silica, and other foreign mate- 
rials. It would break rather than 
bend, and was too brittle for use 
where strain or blows must be en- 
dured. Wrought iron or steel was 


needed, but to make either of these 
more impurities must be extracted. 
In 1784 Onions and Cart inde- 
pendently patented methods of 
making wrought iron. While a 
flame played above on the surface 
of molten iron, a long puddling rod 
stirred the metal; more carbon was 
thus burned out, and the iron was 
cleaner and tougher. The latter 
also designed rollers through which 
white hot iron bars could be passed 
and turned into plates, rods, rails, 
or girders, 

The puddling process helped to 
put British ironmasters well ahead 
of their continental fellows, and in 
1825 they were producing the 
cheapest bar iron:in Europe. By 
1832 Britain had joined the small 
army of iron exporters and was 
leading the world in its production. 

Given cheaper metal, the ma- 
chine and railroad builders could 
go ahead. The iron age dawned, 
but soon gave place to the age of 
steel. : 

We shall have to stop before run- 
ning into the age of steel. However, 
we shall say that we are indebted 
to the black man’s genius and to 
iron for the mechanical age in 
which we live, an age in which vast 
buildings are constructed with 
foundations made of steel, an age 
wherein one can scarcely name a 
mechanical device that does not 
contain some steel to make it com- 
plete. 


Melbourn at 
Monticello 


(Continued from page 151) 





peace is strong—by means of its 
patronage, in this office-loving 
country, perhaps it is too strong. 
For here, as all men profess to love 
the people, all men are anxious to 
serve them—provided always, they 
ean be well paid; but in time of 
war the case is far different. In a 
free government there always will 
be parties holding different and 
adverse opinions. A majority of 
the people of Massachusetts honest- 
ly, as I believe, for I agreed with 
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them, thought the last war with 
Great Britain was unwise if not 
unjust, and wished to terminate it. 
A majority of the nation, equally 
honest, believed the war necessary 
and proper. Massachusetts, with 
the other New England states, 
exerted, as.she had a right to do, 
all her constitutional power to place 
the national government in a con- 
dition which would induce it to 
make peace. The states severally 
possess all the attributes of inde- 
pendent governments. Each state 
has a legislative and executive de- 
partment; it has a treasury—a 
judiciary—by means of its char- 
tered banks it has, in effect, the 
power of coining money—and it has 
in its militia, whose officers it ap- 
points, an organized army. The 
New England states therefore had 
all the means, if I may so express 
myself, of legalizing rebellion 
against the general government. 
They refused, as they had con- 
stitutionally the right to do, to loan 
their money to the nation, and in 
consequence of it the money of the 
nation, in the shape of a balance of 
accounts, flowed into their coffers 
and was there hoarded. When the 
news of peace arrived the credit 
of the general government was 
prostrate, its regular army was re- 
duced to less than eight thousand 
effective men, and it could not re- 
eruit that army because the na- 
tional treasury was bankrupt, and 
not a dollar in coin could be fur- 
nished to pay to the soldier. Hence 
it is most evident, from experience 
as well as from reasoning, that the 
more power you confer on the indi- 
vidual states the more you weaken 
the defensive power of the nation, 
and the more you endanger a divi- 
sion of the Union.’’ Before Mr. 
Jefferson had time to begin a reply, 
Mr. Dexter said ‘‘he did not appre- 
hend any danger of a separation 
of the states from any difference of 
opinion as to the ordinary measures 
of government. The people of every 
state are strongly attached to the 
Union, and to prevent a division, 
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both parties will always yield a 
little. Public opinion will force 
leading politicians into a compro- 
mise. But there is one evil,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Dexter, ‘‘from which I 
apprehend that dreadful result—I 
mean slavery in the southern states 
and the slave representation.’’ 


‘*Oh,’’ said Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘dis- 
miss your fears on that subject, 
slavery will soon be abolished in all 
the states.’’ 


‘‘Never,’’ said Judge Marshall, 
*‘never by the voluntary consent of 
the slaveholding states.’’ 


‘‘T regret,’’ replied Mr. Jeffer- 
son, ‘‘that so attentive an observer 
as you are, Chief-Justice, should 
entertain such an opinion. I well 
know that at the time American 
Independence was declared, no 
member, either north or south, ex- 
pected that slavery would continue 
as long as it has.’’ 


“*T ean well believe that,’’ said 
Mr. Wirt, ‘‘for they must have felt 
that the continuance of slavery was 
directly adverse to their declara- 
tion, that all men are born free and 
equal, ete.’’ 


‘*But,’’ said Dr. Mitchell. ‘‘I 
very much doubt whether, accord- 
ing to the laws of nature, the Af- 
ricans are not formed to be subject 
to the Caucasian race. From my 
own observations I am satisfied that 
nature has formed an essential dif- 
ference between the two races, and 
much to the disadvantage of the 
negro race.’’ 


Here the learned Doctor went 
into an elaborate description of the 
brain, which, he said, was the 
source of intellectual power. He 
spoke of the connection of the brain 
with the nervous system, and of 
his discoveries in the dissection of 
the heads of several negroes which 
he had superintended, and pointed 
out the difference in the develop- 
ment, size, and quality, between the 
brain of the negro and the white 
man, and insisted that the brain of 
the former was not so capable of 
producing intellectual power as 


that of the latter,—so, said the Doc- 
tor, if your position, that all men 
are born equal is politically true, 
it is physically false. 

‘*As regards personal rights,”’ 
said Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘it seems to me 
most palpably absurd, that the in- 
dividual rights of volition and loco- 
motion should depend on the degree 
of intellectual power possessed by 
the individual. I should hardly be 
willing to subscribe to the doctrine, 
that because the Chief-Justice has 
a stronger mind or a more ¢a- 
pacious and better formed brain 
than I, that therefore he has a right 
to make me his slave. But, Doc- 
tor,’’ continued Mr. Jefferson, 
‘‘may not the diet and exercise, 
bodily and mentally of a child, pro- 
duce some effect on the size, shape, 
and quality of the brain? I will 
suppose that my friend, Mr. Dex- 
ter, has two sons, the eldest of 
whom shall be six years old, as 
nearly alike as brothers of the age 
of five and six vears generally are. 
Suppose the younger to be trans- 
ferred to a rice plantation in South 
Carolina, placed in a negro cabin, 
and brought up with the field- 
slaves, associating only with them; 
and that the elder should be con- 
tinued in Mr. Dexter’s family, asso- 
ciate with none but highly intellec- 
tual people; then let his education 
be completed by four years’ resi- 
dence and tuition at Cambridge. 
Look at the heads and faces of 
these boys when they shall respec- 
tively arrive at mature age, and 


then let a phrenologist, Doctor 
Spurzheim, if you please, pro- 


nounce upon the native intellectual 
power of each. Do we not all know 
that the difference would be im- 
mense? But to do justice to the 
negro race, and in order: to carry 
out the experiment fairly, we ought 
to suppose that the younger has 
married a Caucasian slave; and let 
Dr. Mitchell dissect and compare 
the heads of the great-grandchil- 
dren of that issue with the great- 
grandchildren of the issue of the 
elder brother. I ask, what would 
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be the result of that experiment?’’ 


‘‘T do not mean to advocate 
slavery,’’ said the Chief-Justice— 
‘*T wish, from my soul I wish it was 
abolished; but when we calculate 
on political results, we must look 
at society as it is. I do not found 
my opinion on the perpetuity of 
slavery upon any. natural inferior- 
ity of the negro. You are all well 
aware, that nearly every man at 
the South, who possesses any in- 
fluence at our elections, is a slave- 
holder—and hence our legislators 
will be slaveholders, or under their 
influence. Probably nine-tenths of 
them will be actual slaveholders. 
You have then a pecuniary influ- 
ence to contend with, which you 
cannot overcome except by force. 
Slaves are by law property; and 
do you expect that a man will, vol- 
untarily and without consideration, 
surrender his property to individ- 
uals, or to the public? The British 
Parliament may, and probably will, 
abolish slavery in the West India 
Islands; but suppose nine-tenths 
of that parliament should be com- 
posed of the planters of Jamaica 
—when, then, would slavery be 
abolished in Jamaica? Mr. Dexter 
will, I presume, admit that bank- 
ing is a monopoly, and that monop- 
olies ought not to be tolerated ; but 
will Mr. Dexter give up and sacri- 
fice his bank-stock? I tell you, sir, 
you may as well expect that the 
farmers of Virginia will burn up 
their title deeds and give away 
their farms, as to give away their 
negroes. You, Mr. President, 
ascribe too much virtue and benev- 
olence to our people, if you suppose 
the disposition to emancipate the 
negroes is increasing. You must 
recollect, that at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, Chancellor 
Wythe and yourself were deterred 
from introducing a bill into the 
legislature for the abolition of 
slavery, because you became satis- 
fied that the time had not then 
come when the public mind was 
prepared for the adoption of that 
measure, but you then anticipated 
that it would soon be reviewed 
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more favorably by the community ; 
your expectations, however, were 
not realized. And at this moment 
I venture to affirm, that a bill for 
negro emancipation would meet 
with a prompt and indignant con- 
demnation. I repeat, that interest, 
pecuniary interest, will forever pre- 
vent the emancipation of the slave 
at the south. I do not say the slave 
ought not to be emancipated—I say 
he will not be emancipated.”’ 


‘* And I,”’ said Mr. Leland, ‘‘say 
he ought not to be emancipated. 
I do not predicate my opinion on 
the anatomical discoveries of Dr. 
Mitchell, but I think the negroes 
are the children of Ham, and ac- 
eording to the Bible, they are 
doomed to be the servant of serv- 
ants. Besides, I am _ convineed, 
from my own observation, and 1 
have had a pretty good opportu- 
nity to observe, for I was two years 
a missionary in the slaveholding 
states for a Massachusetts Baptist 
association, that the blacks are al- 
together inferior to the whites. 
They are, I assure you, low-minded, 
and beastly in their propensities. 
They desire nothing but to eat, 
drink, fiddle, laugh, sleep, and 
dance. For my part, I regard them 
as a mongrel species, half man and 
half ape.’’ 


While Mr. Leland was making 
these remarks, I could not avoid 
the reflection, that in this instance, 
as in many others, the visionary 
though learned philosopher, and 
the fanatical zealot, arrived, by an 
entirely different process of mental 
action, to the same conclusion. Ex- 
tremes frequently approach near 
each other. I was roused from the 
revery occasioned by this train of 
thought, by Mr. Jefferson saying 
to Mr. Leland,—‘‘I am happy to 
have it in my power at this moment 
to prove to you and Dr. Mitchell, 
by ocular demonstration, that the 
experience of one of you and the 
theory of the other, has led you to 
erroneous conclusions. Look at the 
young gentleman who sits opposite 
to vou. In the mean time,’’ con- 


tinued he, ‘‘Mr. Melbourn, allow 
me the pleasure of drinking a glass 
of wine with you. Mr. Melbourn,’’ 
added Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘was born a 
slave, and is of African descent, 
though he has considerable Saxon 
blood in his veins. He was enfran- 
chised by a pious and benevolent 
lady, and is now a man of wealth. 
He has by his own efforts and in- 
dustry cultivated and well-im- 
proved his mind—a mind which 1 
religiously believe, your missionary 
observations, friend Leland, and 
Doctor Mitchell’s dissections to the 
contrary notwithstanding, is of the 
first order of human intellects.’’ 


I was much embarrassed at this 
compliment from so great a man as 
Mr. Jefferson, and I presume ap- 
peared quite awkward. The whole 
company gazed on me with aston- 
ishment. The piercing eye of the 
Chief-Justice in particular, I per- 
ceived was fixed most intensely 
upon me. Mr. Jefferson then re- 
lated some part of my history (for 
I had previously told him my 
story), and he animadverted with 
great severity on the treatment I 
had received at Natchez,* and upon 
the law which legalized that treat- 
ment. While he was talking I per- 
ceived Mr. Wirt’s countenance sev- 
eral times redden with apparent 
indignation. It was now late, and 


I took my leave; but as I was re-., 


tiring, Mr. Wirt followed me into 
the hall, and taking me by the 
hand, expressed a desire to con- 
tinue his acquaintance with me. 
‘“‘T am mortified and ashamed,’’ 
said he, ‘‘that this glorious coun- 
try sustains such laws as those un- 
der which you have suffered.”’ 


‘*The next morning I proceeded 


.on my journey northward.”’ 


*While pursuing his wife to prevent 
her from being sold in New Orleans, 
Melbourn was reported by the hostile 
slave trader as a slave astray; and, hav- 
ing forgot to take his free papers with 
him, Melbourn was imprisoned on the 
way in Natchez until he could send to 
Raleigh and secure his manumission cer- 
tificate for evidence of his freedom. 
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Julius Melbourn stayed in this 
country long enough to increase his 
fortune to about $50,000.00 by wise 
investments. Money, however, could 
not solve his problems. He was an 
intelligent man with a wife and son 
well educated and deserving the 
best treatment that society can af- 
ford; but because they had Negro 
blood in their veins there was no 
way to secure recognition as citi- 
zens in the United States. Some 
abolitionists did not care to receive 
Negroes socially. As time passed 
Melbourn did not find the growing 
sentiment for freedom in the South 
expected by Thomas Jefferson and 
still less inclination to consider a 
man on his merits. The caste of 
color became more wide-spread as 
the years passed by. Melbourn de- 
cided therefore to move with his 
family to England. He set sail in 
1835 and took up a residence at 
Warwick. There the English showed 
him the many courtesies which were 
denied him in the United States. 

His son, after serving a year as 
a clerk in a mercantile establish- 
ment, became a partner in a firm 
in London. His father advanced 
him $20,000.00 as his share to be 
used in developing the enterprise. 
The father reported that the son 
was well received in genteel circles 
in London and ‘‘the circumstance 
of his being connected with the Af- 
rican race was not regarded to his 
prejudice.’’ His father as rich man 
in retirement assured the son’s po- 
sition even in social circles. This 
was. in many respects the reward 
that Melbonrn had sought in leav- 
ing his native land. 

In England, however, Melbourn 
always regretted that he had to ex- 
patriate himself—had to leave the 
scenes and friends of his childhood 
and make other connections on a 
foreign shore which, because of a 
differing culture, did not make him 
feel always at home even when he 
knew he was welcome. Throughout 
his stay in that country his every 
recurring comment was a sort of 
lamentation that race prejudice and 
man’s inhumanity to man drove 
from the shores of the United 
States many who loved their native 
soil. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CELEBRATION 


OF NEGRO HISTORY WEEK IN 


LL the participants of the coun- 
A try did not find it convenient 
to celebrate Negro History 
Week at the same time. In some 
schools the change from the first to 
the second semester of the year 
comes at the very time scheduled 
for the celebration. In other com- 
munities other activities unexpect- 
edly prolonged required a later 
date for the observance. It is con- 
vincing evidence of the importance 
of the effort and the results which 
the observance has produced that 
so many feel morally obligated to 
give the celebration attention even 
though they have to put themselves 
to much inconvenience to partici- 
pate. 

The celebration still attracts the 
attention of most progressive 
schools and colleges, and the inter- 
est in this quarter has increased 
from year to year. Recently citi- 
zens participating through 
churches, civic bodies, fraternal or- 
ganizations, and welfare agencies 
have tended to increase very rap- 
idly. The soldiers in the camps be- 
came deeply interested and called 
for more literature than the Asso- 
ciation could supply near the time 
of the observance since it was too 
late to have an additional supply 
of literature printed on a short no- 
tice. What was made available, 
however, stimulated wide activity 
wherever men in uniform became 
intelligently interested in the back- 
ground of the Negro. 

Because of so much activity it 
was all but impossible to determine 
accurately the extent of these ac- 
tivities to publish an earlier ac- 
count. Reports of the programs 
rendered and the impression made 
on the public are still coming to the 
national office. Time has been tak- 
en to present detailed accounts in 
readable form that others elsewhere 
may know how seriously our citi- 
zens now take the celebration of 


Negro History Week. They are 
now fortunate in having in their 
own ranks — in the communities 
concerned—one or more persons re- 
liably informed on the past of the 
Negro and thereby have sane and 
intelligent direction which a few 
years ago could be obtained only 
with difficulty. Progress in the 
study of the Negro during the last 
generation has brought about this 
desirable result. Among the youth 
of both races in the South it is con- 
sidered evidence of scholarship to 
be able to say that they have 
studied the Negro scientifically and 
can speak intelligently on the back- 
ground and present status of the 
race. Those who once prided them- 
selves of considering any thought 
of the Negro as beneath their notice 
are now classified as the ignorant 
and backward members of the com- 
munity. The number of schools 
and colleges offering courses in this 
field have multiplied these oppor- 
tunities. 

In this brief account only a few 
important activities can be spec- 
ified. In Alabama, especially 
around Mobile, Montgomery, and 
Birmingham, the schools staged 
most interesting exercises which 
attracted the general public. Mis- 
sissippi did likewise mainly through 
its colleges while a larger number 
in the public schools participated. 
Louisiana, especially New Orleans, 
profited by the thousands of books 
on the Negro recently purchased 
through the state department for 
library use and made the celebra- 
tion in that state more vital. Texas 
showed its usual deep interest in 
the undertaking and _ registered 
gains which the participants have 
been able to show from year to year. 
Oklahoma, a little late in starting 
because of having on its hands the 
annual meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, nevertheless, un- 
der the leadership of Prof. F. D. 


RETROSPECT 


Moon, supported by Roscoe Dunjee, 
duly emphasized the national ef- 
fort. Arkansas showed activity es- 
pecially under the guidance of 
friends of the effort going out into 
the state from centers at Texar- 
kana, Pine Bluff, and Little Rock. 
Missouri reported the usual num- 
ber of engagements for speakers at 
strategic points and staged here 
and there plays and pageants of a 
high order. Chicago and East St. 
Louis proved to be the busv points 
in Illinois, just as Evansville, Terre 
Haute and Indianapolis thus served 
in Indiana. Cincinnati, Youngs- 
town, Columbus and Cleveland led 
in the effort in Ohio; and Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia in Penn- 
sylvania., 

Some of these workers did not 
stop with merely having a fine cele- 
bration. Virginia workers, es- 
pecially at Hampton and Virginia 
State College, raised funds to 
finance the work of the Association. 
Under the chairmanship of Dr. L. 
P. Jackson, Virginia raised for the 
work $778.00 last year; and with 
the cooperation of Mrs. Volena G. 
Higginbotham, of Hampton, who 
paid a life membership fee of 
$100.00 herself and is now trying 
to induce others to do likewise, the 
amount to be reported from that 
state may exceed $1000.00 in 1943. 
Mr. C.,C. Spaulding has sent his 
annual contribution of $25.00 and 
expresses the hope that a large 
number, like the North Carolina 
Teachers’ Association, which gives 
$50.00 annually, may do likewise. 
Dean E. Horace Fitchett of Claflin 
College, cooperating with Prof. K. 
W. Green of the State College, has 
sent contributions of more than 
$50.00 and says that other assistance 
will follow. Professor C. A. Bacote 
of Atlanta has solicited almost 100 
sustaining memberships and, having 
secured the cooperation of workers 
in other schools at Savannah, 
Augusta, Albany and Fort Valley, 
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he believes that a considerable num- 
ber of others will likewise attach 
themselves to the organization. 
Dean E. P. Southall is rallying his 
coworkers in Florida to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the cause. 

Delaware, under the leadership 
of Mr. S. Marcellus Blackburn, of 
Dover, has increased in that quar- 
ter the support given this effort. 
Pennsylvania is still active, but the 
results from that quarter are not 
definitely known. Likewise New 
Jersey from which nothing definite 
has yet come. The Boston area, 
through the Howard Community 
Center in Cambridge and through 
schools encouraged by the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and friends in- 
fiuenced by Miss Wilhelmina M. 
Crosson and Mr. M. W. Bullock, 
has raised about $100.00. In New 
York City, a state-wide member- 
ship drive was launched from the 
Negro History Week Breakfast 
where about 500 participants lis- 
tened to the proclamation of the 
Governor calling upon the people to 
participate and heard speeches by 
Robert A. K. Gardner, an African 
scholar, and by Dr. Ruth Benedict 
of Columbia University. As a re- 


sult of the impression made Mr. 
J. E. Allen, the secretary of the 
New York Branch of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, had fifteen engage- 
ments and Mr. H. A. Tynes, the 
head of the Branch, and Dr. L. D. 
Reddick of the Schomburg Collec- 
tion in the 135th Street Branch 
Public Library, had as many more. 
These workers were instrumental 
also in having Mayor LaGuardia 
proclaim the 5th of March as Cris- 
pus Attucks Day. 

Some unexpected developments 
have been reported. Mrs. Myrtle 
Brodie Crawford, formerly of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, where 
for a number of years she warmly 
supported the work of the Associa- 
tion, recently settled with her hus- 
band at Louisville. There she could 
not be idle. She became head of the 
USO Club there and from that 
point thoroughly organized the 
schools and churches of Louisville 
for the celebration of Negro His- 
tory Week. She stirred up almost 
everybody and every thing. She 
could not get any money through 
the schools but from penny collec- 
tions in the churches she obtained 
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for the Association $127.15. She 
has thus become a faithful coworker 
along with Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith, 
who, although in Lexington, a 
smaller city, has raised annually 
for the Association more than 
$100.00. Mr. W. F. Savoy, state 
chairman for Ohio, who usually 
sends to the national office about 
200 memberships, sent this year 
memberships amounting to $322.00 ; 
and Dr. John B. Walker, of Can- 
ton, considerably increased the 
amount sent from Ohio when he 
took out a life membership of 
$100.00. In the District of Colum- 
bia where the teachers have been 
instrumental in securing annually 
about $1,500.00 in memberships, 
President Eugene A. Clark, the 
state chairman, concentrated on se- 
curing larger amounts from civic 
groups and churches. The result 
was a report of more than $1,800.00 
in memberships, and funds from 
this source are still coming. Out- 
standing among the new recruits 
was the Helping Hand Club of the 
Nineteenth Street Baptist Church, 
which secured $156.00 for sustain- 
ing memberships and a life mem- 


(Continued on page 167) 
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Thomas Jefferson 
and Individual Liberty 


(Continued from page 146) 


Jefferson did not have much race 
prejudice. He respected person- 
ality. 

Although Jefferson did not free 
his own slaves he did much to ad- 
vance the freedom of the Negro. 
In a state like Virginia where the 
system had become deeply rooted 
he saw that it was difficult to get 
rid of the evil by peaceful means, 
but he was determined to use his 
influence against the extension of 
slavery. In drawing up the Ordi- 
nance of 1784 which did not pass 
the Continental Congress and that 
of 1787 which did pass that body, 
he inserted an anti-slavery clause 
saying, ‘‘Neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude except as pun- 
ishment for crime shall exist in the 
said territory.’’ Jefferson thus ren- 
dered the nation a great service in 
setting a barrier against slavery 
and in thus giving freedom a 
chance against bondage. In spite 
of proslavery efforts the system 
never thereafter became national. 

These two principles—that man 
was born free and that slavery was 
an evil—served as the main argu- 
ment of the abolitionists genera- 
tions later and became the platform 
of the Republican Party which 
elected Abraham Lincoln president 
in 1860. In other words, sixty 
years after Jefferson, the so-called 
founder of the Democratic Party, 
had been elected to this office Lin- 
eoln, the leader of the Republican 
Party, in opposition to the Demo- 
cratic Party of 1860, came into the 
presidency to carry out the prin- 
ciples advocated by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, 

Although the Democratic Party 
still insists that Jefferson was its 
founder, there are no facts to sup- 
port that claim. Jefferson was the 
founder of the States’ Rights Re- 
publican Party. He did not want 
to see a strong central government 
grow up in the country because it 
might become as oppressive as had 
been the government under the 
King of England. Jefferson wanted 


the states to remain sovereign and 
independent except in their deal- 
ing in foreign matters which would 
require federal cooperation through 
a central agency. He believed that 
with most of the power in the 
hands of the states the liberty of 
the people would be safe from in- 
terference by some outside or ty- 
rannical central power; but the so- 
called successors to Jefferson, the 
Democratic Party which opposed 
Lincoln, was given its birth by John 
C. Calhoun whose nullification 
ideas and sectional program, re- 
enforced by the proslavery argu- 
ment of the Thomas R. Dew school, 
opposed the Federal Government 
because it might do what Jefferson 
desired — namely, restrict slavery 
and extend freedom even to the 
Negro. 

Jefferson, to be sure, was off on 
one important point. He believed 
that the rights of the individual 
could be safeguarded best by 
keeping the central government 
weak and that of the states strong. 
He did not foresee that slavery 
would become the narrowing in- 
fluence which would not only deny 
freedom to the Negro but even 
economic and political freedom 
to white men, and that these very 
states to which he would have 
most of the powers of government 
reserved would set themselves 
against all reform that might mean 
an improvement of the condition 
of the Negroes even though those 
reforms at the same time might 
be essential to the advancement 
of all men. 

The main difference between 
Jefferson’s position and that of 
the so-called Democrats developed 
under the leadership of John C. 
Calhoun and his fire-eating suc- 
cessors is that Jefferson believed 
in states’ rights while they be- 
lieved in states’ wrongs. Jefferson 
desired to work through the state 
governments to secure the natural 
and inalienable rights of man 
while the so-called Democrats 
wanted to strengthen the state 
governments to prevent the ad- 
vancement of democracy. Jeffer- 
son probably never imagined that 
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the central government of the 
country would eventually become 
the advance agent of democracy 
while many states lagged behind 
in the effort to maintain a planta- 
tion aristocracy. 


Parties change their policies, 
however, and their special labels 
do not always indicate what they 
stand for. The Republican Party 
did not long remain the champion 
of freedom. The leaders of this 
affiliation soon forgot the Negro 
except to give him quadrennially 
an empty promise which they had 
no intention to keep but which 
proved sufficient for fifty years 
to hold the Negro vote. Thus they 
remained in power to. build 
through high tariff for protection 
the corporations and trusts which 
have reduced the poor of both 
races to economic dependence in 
the industrial centers and have 
permitted the peonage of Negroes 
to develop in the South. At pres- 
ent the New Deal wing of the 
Democratic Party is trying to re- 
move these evils but the plantation 
aristocracy would join with the 
agents of the corporations and 
trusts to save the system of eco- 
nomic inequality and injustice. 
They are looking backward. Jef- 
ferson always looked forward. He 
was a man of progress. 

As Jefferson watched the course 
of things and saw how slavery was 
becoming intrenched in his part 
of the country he felt very much 
discouraged. Referring to slavery 
as an evil, he once said, “I trem- 
ble for my country when I reflect 
that God is just.”” When the nation 
was first stirred by the slavery 
debate in connection with the ad- 
mission of Missouri, from 1819 
to 1821, Jefferson became so dis- 
turbed over the force with which 
the outburst of sectional feeling 
struck the country that he said it 
seemed to him like a fire alarm 
at midnight. His own state was 
alarmed again in 1831 by Nat Tur- 
ner’s insurrection. Jefferson had 
passed from life at that time, but 
we wonder what he would have 
said of such an effort, for in hear- 
ing once of a rising of the people 
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for freedom Jefferson commented 
that the soil of liberty must be 
moistened with the blood of pa- 
triots and tyrants. 





Judge John Belton 
O’Neall 


(Continued from page 155) 


plish all that he desired, but he 
stirred up many to teach Negroes 
religion. Here and there wives and 
children of ministers taught Ne- 
groes to read the Bible; and, al- 
though it was against the law, no- 
body said or did anything about 
what these religious friends of the 
Negroes were doing. Probably more 
would have been done for the teach- 
ing of the Negroes secretly, but 
the free states and the slave states 
got into a quarrel about slavery, 
and the work could not go on dur- 
ing the conflict which followed. 

So you see it has taken the cour- 
age, hard struggles and great suf- 
ferings of many brave people to 
give us the fine schools which we 
enjoy today. 


Thomas F. Buxton 
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however, believing that God would 
in time offer a solution. 

Negroes today are looking to the 
Creator for deliverance from bonds 
of discrimination and from the 
evils of economic and political in- 
equalities, but somewhere, at the 
hour of the crisis, they believe, 
there will rise up other ‘‘ Wilber- 
forces’’ and other ‘‘Buxtons’’ to 
illumine and brighten the horizon. 


The Eighteenth 
Annual Celebration 


(Continued from page 165) 
bership for $100.00. 





This is the work of the Associa- 


tion for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. It is not supported 
by any philanthropist or founda- 
tion. A few persons of both races 
give as much as $50.00 or $100.00 
each annually, but 97% of the in- 
come of the Association comes from 
Negroes who are not able to give 


more than a dollar or two at a time. 
This effort, therefore, is a striking 
example of self-help which should 
be encouraged. At last it seems 
that the Negroes of the country 
realize that if their history is to be 
written they must write it them- 
selves. Others may give a little 
assistance but the burden must be 
carried by the Negroes themselves. 





A Timely Testimonial 
to Dr. J. W. Scott 


The testimonial dinner in honor 
of Principal J. W. Scott in the 
beautiful dining hall of Student 
Union Building at the University 
of Cincinnati by the Sherman 
School Staff attracted a representa- 
tive gathering of nearly two hun- 
dred participants, including Super- 
intendent of Schools Dr. Claude V. 
Courter, Dean L. A. Pechstein of 
the University of Cincinnati and 
other school officials. Also Prof. 
and Mrs. A. W. Curtis, West Vir- 
ginia State College. The program, 
charmingly handled by Miss Ro- 
berta P. Walker as toastmistress, 
was a brilliant symposium of trib- 
utes to Mr. Seott and the dinner it- 
self was a symphony in planning 
and serving. 

In the batch of telegrams, let- 
ters and cards there were at least 
two of unusual significance. The 
one from Dr. H. C. Minnich, dean 
emeritus of Miami University, Ox- 
ford, O., and the other from Dr. 
John Dewey of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 

Dean Minnich’s telegram read: 
‘*As a long time friend of Prin- 
cipal J. W. Seott, I take great 
pleasure in adding my testimony 
of appreciation for his distin- 
guished services in public educa- 
tion. For over a quarter of a cen- 
tury I have observed with admira- 
tion his career as an educator. Al- 
ways seeking new truths and better 
methods of making noble citizens 
of his pupils. Gentle and filled 
with human kindness. Blessings on 
him and his kind.’’ 

Dr. Dewey’s card in his own 
handwriting said, ‘‘Dear Mr. Scott, 
Because of change of my address 
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and also because I’m still in a hos- 
pital, I only just got your note. 
I am glad to know your long, use- 
ful service received the recognition 
of which you wrote. 

Sincerely, John Dewey.’’ 

Mr. Seott holds the Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, but did much 
of his college work at Miami, Ohio 
University and Morgan College. 
Before coming to Cincinnati he 
made an enviable record as prin- 
cipal of Douglass High School, 
Huntington, W. Va. During his 
principalship there he was instru- 
mental in having one building re- 
modelled at a cost of $50,000 and 
the erection of a new modern high 
school building at a eost of $175,- 
000. 

Since coming to Cincinnati he 
has been active in civic and educa- 
tional movements, particularly Ne- 
gro History Week and Y.M.C.A. 
work. In 1933 he was elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools (now 
the American Teachers’ Associa- 
tion). In 1935 Morgan College 
conferred on Mr. Scott the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Education. 
In 1940 West Virginia State Col- 
lege awarded him a scroll in appre- 
ciation of his public services. 

Dr. and Mrs. Scott with their 
three children, Erskine, Winifred, 
and Virginia, reside in their home 
on Burdette Ave. 

Sherman School, over which Dr. 
Seott is principal, is one of the his- 
torical schools of the city, having 
been at one time the Cincinnati 
Normal School. It now has a col- 
ored staff of 25 college trained 
teachers. It was they who con- 
ceived the idea of the testimonial 
dinner and executed it in such a 
brilliant manner. : 

West Virginia friends of Mr. 
Seott sent letters. Among these 
were Dr. H. T. McDonald of Storer 
College; Dr. John W. Davis, Presi- 
dent, West Virginia State; Pres. 
H. L. Dickason, Bluefield Teachers’ 
College; Prin. U. H. Prunty, Presi- 
dent, Negro State Board of Educa- 
tion, and Miss Mary L. Williams, 
President, American Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Charleston. 





Prepare for a thorough Study of the Negro by Using 
these Books throughout the Year 





NINE IMPORTANT BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


A Repository of New Thought. Informing, Stimu- 
lating, and above all, Inspiring. No library can 


be complete without these works. 


The in Our History, by C. G. Woodson.—Sev- 
enth Edition, further revised and enlarged. Gives 
more information about the Negro than any other 
volume hitherto published. Forty thousand copies 
already sold. The best work for ae instruction 
and library reference. 703 pages... hadicsan 


Negro Bducation in Alabama, by Horace Mann Bond. 
Crowned by the Bureau of Educational Research of 
the National Education Association as one of the six 
pieces of the best educational research since 1935. A 
study of cotton and steel which determined what 
education should be. 370 pages_. < 


The Negro in Brazil, by Arthur Ramos, translated 
from the Portuguese by Richard Pattee. The role of 
the Negro in Brazil from slavery to emancipation 
and equality. An able presentation of the Brazilian 
culturs based on the admixture of the Indians, Por- 
tuguese and Negroes. 223 pages. phn TERS 


Controversy over the Distribution of Abolition Lit- 
erature, by W. Sherman Savage.—A scientific study 
of a neglected phase of abolition. An exposé of the 
influence of the pro-slavery forces in the nation and 
the radical methods adopted for preventing citizens 
from using the mails in the promotion of freedom. 
157 pages 





Gladiola Garden, by Effie Lee Newsome. Illustrated 
by Lois M. Jones.—A beautiful book of verse for 
children of the elementary school. An effort to inter- 
pret nature to children. 183 pages 


Word Pictures of the Great, by E. P. Derricotte, J. 
H. Roy, and G. C. Turner. —Dramatized biographical 
sketches of twenty-six prominent Negroes for chil- 
dren in the second and third grades. A oes for 
children. Well illustrated. 271 pages ash 


Dunbar Critically Examined, by Victor Lawson.—A 
new book dealing with Dunbar from a new point of 
view—not to eulogize him but to survey his writings 
and to show their merits and demerits, according to 
the standards of literary criticism. 177 pages. 


The Economic History of Liberia, by George W. 
Brown.—The most authoritative book on Liberia, 
and by a scholar who studied the economic situation 
in Liberia itself after having made researches in the 
archives of the United States and Europe. 370 pages 


The Negro in Tennessee, 1865-1880, by A. A. Taylor, 
author of “The Negro in South Carolina during the 
Reconstruction” and “The Negro in the Reconstruc- 
tion of Virginia.” A new picture of the Negro as he 
worked his way out of serfdom to usefulness and 
recognition. The Negro given an ee to 
testify on his own past. 312 pages. coe 


PRICE 


THE ASSOCIATED 


1538 Ninth St., N. W. 





VALUABLE BOOKS ON THE NEGRO 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The Picture Poetry Book, by G. P. McBrown 
(Recommended for the pre-school child) 


Wegro Folk Tales, by Helen A. Whiting (Recom- 
mended for the first and second grades) -___._____. 


Negro Art, Music and Rhyme, by Helen A. Whit- 
ing (Recommended for the second grade) -_. 


African Myths, by C. G. Woodson anes 
for the third and fourth grades) _. * 


Word Pictures of the Great, by E. P. Derricotte, 
H. Roy and G. C. Turner ‘ eaneceecesaammaatl for 
the * acon and third grades) 


Gladiola Garden, by Effie Lee Newsome (Recom- 
mended for the second and third grades)... 


The Child’s Story of the Negro, by Jane Shackel- 
ford (Recommended for the fifth grade) _ 


Wegro Makers of History, by C. G. Woodson 
ee | for the sixth and the seventh 
grades) nied 


List 
Price 


1.65 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND GENERAL 


REFERENCE 


by C. G. Woodson... 


C. G. Woodson... 
2 The Economic History of Li- 
beria, by G. W. Brown. 

The History of the Negro 
Church, by C. G. Woodson.. 
The Negro in Brazil, id Arthur 

\ Ramos ... 


History 





Megro Musicians and Their 
Music, by Maud Cuney-Hare 
Negro Poets and Their vienna 

by R. T. Kerlin_ 
Negro Orators and ‘Their Ora- 
tions, by C. G. Woodson _.._... 


Literature 
and Art 


(African Heroes and Heroines, 
by C. G. Woodson ___.__. 
. Women Builders, by Sadie ‘Dan- 
Biography iel 
The Negro in Sports, by E. B. 
Henderson 
\Richard Allen, by C. H. Wesley 


(The Negro and the manenanene by 
Frederick Bond _. 

Plays and Pageants ‘from ‘the 
Life of the nities bend Willis 
Richardson ___. 

Negro History in ‘Thirteen 
Plays, by Mae Miller and 

\ Willis Richardson ___._ 


EE iceavdeciones 


The Negro History ee Volumes I, II, III, 
IV, V—$2.00 a volume__ 2 


Table of Important Events and Dates in 
History, by C. G. Woodson 


Pictures of Distinguished Negroes for 10c, 25c 
and $1.00 (200 Subjects Available) 


a en RE Oe ean Se eRe 


Drama 








PUBLISHERS, Ine. 


(The Story of the Negro Retold, 


The Negro in Our History, by 


Washington, D. C. 








